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HERE ARE 
intact the remaining remnants of our 
derness. Basic to an appreciation of even the most 
“practical” of these reasons is a respect for Nature and 


MANY reasons for preserving 
Imerican wil 


for life in all its forms and for the earth that gives 


rise to them—a sense of the mystery of creation, 


reverence in the presence of whatever is beautiful or 
grand. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey once wrote a little book called 
Che Holy Earth. Pearl Buck has made familiar to 
us the phrase “the good earth.” In such titles, more 
especially in the prompt recognition that they are 
good titles, lies the implication of 
proper human respect for the earth itself and for each 


an inherent and 


and all of its creatures and creations. 

The great principle of Christian philosophy is re 
spect for human responsibility, for each individual in 
One is not necessarily a pantheist if he 
extends this principle of personality not only to all 


his own right. 


human beings but to each squirrel and deer, to each 
elm tree and violet, even to mountain and cliff and 
waterfall. 

lre game animals—mammals, birds, and fishes— 
always going to be protec ted merely because they pro 
vide sport for the sportsmen? Surely the trout and 
the deer and the grouse have some rights of their own 
because they like ourselves are parts of creation and 
because each in its own way has its place in the great 
So have the fox and the wolf, and 
the bear, the skunk, the woodchuck, the fringed 
gentian and the laurel, the waterfall and cliff and the 
forested skyline of a mountain range. 


scheme of things. 


Until greater numbers of people have a respect 
for these other creatures and creations of the earth 
and a sense of responsibility toward Nature, it will 
) be a great struggle to abate the polluting 
of streams, the defiling of roadsides with refuse, sign 
boards, and litter, the destruction of a living wilder 


continue I 


MESS. 
Those 


sponsibility are in their 


who have this respect and this sense of re 


very nature conservationists 
because they feel instinctively the inherent dignity 
and worth of each and every part of a creation that 
has evolved to its present state of complexity and 
beauty in a process continuous since the earth’s begin 
ning. They realize that all creation is one and that 
man is a part of it along with the ant, the whale, and 
the ladyslipper. 

Such an attitude is fundamental to a truly effective 
or long time policy for the preservation of natural 
resources, of scenic values, and of the wild life both 


animal and plant that exists about us. It is fundamen- 
tal to the perpetuation of a living 


wilderness. 


hether our peculiar concern is forests, wildli! 
W heth pecul ncern is forests, wildl 

wilderness, our fundamental undertaking must / 
propagation of this philosophy, or religion, or 


» UF 


the 


plain 


Commion sense 
are to 





whatever you wish to call it. 1} 
we Americans—we must bi 





conserve 


servationists. 
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Wilderness and Aircraft 


ROM 


E OF THIS GENERATION are the 

custodians and the trustees of our national 

heritage for the generations yet unborn. 
Looking back at the development of this country 
from the time our forefathers landed here, we blame 
them for not having conserved for us many of the 
natural resources of this country that we would wish 
were still intact for our use and enjoyment. It is our 
trust to see to it that our children’s children shall not 
blame us for the failure to preserve for them those 
things in the resources that are left which they would 
wish to have and which it is still possible to preserve 
for them. 


HERE PRINTED for the first time are the conclusions and recom- 
nendations of a special Committee on Aircraft vs. Wilderness ap- 
pointed, at the request of U. S. Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts, 
v the National Research Council’s Division of Biology and Agri- 
ulture. These conclusions and recommendations (published in 
full) will be of intense interest to readers of this magazine, and 
the report on which they are based (here somewhat shortened) 
vill be highly valued not only for its explorations of a most 
perplexing problem but also for its discussions of the modern 
The committee’s full statement has been 


National Research Council 
\griculture. 


ilues of wilderness. 
nultigraphed by the Division of 
Biology and 

Under the chairmanship of Olaus J. Muric, the Committec 

Aircraft vs. Wilderness included Wm. J. P. Aberg, Shirley W. 
\llen, John H. Baker, Robert F. Griggs, Aldo Leopold, Fred- 
rick Law Olmsted, and Kenneth A. Reid. 


the air age that is just 


Fully appreciating 
‘the great good to civilization inherent in 
1oW coming into being,” the committee describes its suggested 
restrictions as “suitable to protect certain public values, just as 
ve find it necessary to regulate motor travel in certain situations.” 
Readers will be interested to know that the committee itself has 
pointed out that “one of its members is a veteran pilot since the 
hrst World War, and all the members gladly take advantage of 


r transportation.” 


A CommirreEe REPOR' 


Wilderness as a quality inherent in the American 
terrain has become recognized as a natural resource 
susceptible of impairment or destruction, as in the 
case of our vanishing salmon or topsoil. 

Indeed, there is a world-wide awakening to the 
value of the wilderness as a desirable social element. 
Note the rising voices in Britain urging the protec 
tion of what remains of natural, or near-natural, con- 
ditions. For example, A. G. Tansley, in Our Hert- 
tage of Wild Nature, speaks with authority, being a 
qualified ecologist, in his discussion of the problem of 
preserving wild nature in England, including animal 
and plant life and the native landscape. He discusses 
the efforts of such organizations as the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, and other groups. 
Even during the war, in 1941, on the invitation of the 
Society for the Promotion of Natural Reserves, dele 
gates from societies and other bodies interested in 
natural history convened as The Conference on Na- 
ture Preservation in Post-War Reconstruction. In 
1942 Sir William Jowitt, then chairman of the minis- 
terial committee concerned with reconstruction prob- 
lems, invited the Conference to create a committee to 
advise the government on matters relating to nature 
reserves. The result was the Nature Reserves Inves- 
tigation Committee. 

Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton, in Our South A fri- 
can National Parks, describes some of the efforts to 
preserve Nature on that continent—efforts which 
were exerted just in time, apparently, to save from 
destruction some remnants of that wilderness so rich 
in wildlife. 

Throughout the natural-history literature of Ger- 
many, Denmark, and other European countries is evi- 





- 


dent a rising force for the preservation of primitive 
nature, even though in a more modest way in those 
long-occupied and man-handled lands. 


ai UNIVERSAL YEARNING for natural conditions 
has had a strong growth in America. Yellowstone Na 
tional Park was established as long ago as 1872—to 
preserve the so-called “wonders” of that region. Nat 
ural phenomena were so striking there that they 
easily inspired an urge for their preservation. Since 
then we have experienced a refinement in our appre 
ciation of the unspoiled landscape. Many other na 
tional parks have been established, based not neces 
sarily on outstanding, strange physical phenomena 
such as geysers and thermal springs but on unmarred 
and inspiring scenery and on the opportunity for a 
certain degree of contact with the “primitive.” Then, 
finally, came the establishment of primitive and 
wilderness areas by the U. S. Forest Service, which 
in a sense was the ultimate in recognition of wilder 
ness value. For in such areas the essence of wilderness 
was clearly defined, and regulations were formulated 
for their retention in the terrain. 

We may wonder why America is already awaken 
ing to the need for the wilderness environment while 
we still have some true wilderness remaining—while, 
by contrast, Europe let practically all of it disappear. 
May this not be because only at this stage in world 
civilization has mankind reached the point where it 
easily has the wilderness at its mercy and is groping 
toward that efficiency in evaluating its environment 
by which it appreciates the wholesome influence of 
wilderness? It is recognized that the opportunity to 
travel in the wilderness develops self-reliance and a 
series of skills in woodsmanship which have social 
values as antidotes for mechanization. 

Certain wilderness species not compatible with 
civilization (the wolf and mountain lion, the fisher 
and marten, and certain birds) will disappear unless 
provided with wild habitat. 

Research in wild animal and plant communities 
furnishes a necessary yardstick for measuring nor 
malcy in managed (agricultural) communities. Since 
such research has barely started, the extinction of 
wilderness would in the long run deprive agriculture 
of a necessary base-datum. This consideration is eco 
logical and economic and fully susceptible of proof 
to those who are aware of recent trends in ecological 
science. The scientific value of natural areas is also 
given attention in the postwar planning in England. 

In addition to these formally dedicated and cata 
logued areas, wilderness in lesser degrees of size ot 
purity has entered into the land-use plan of many 
State forests, State parks, and private recreational 
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holdings. A few universities have begun to acquire 
small tracts for ecological research and teaching, on 
which forest, prairie, bog or other plant communities 
either persist or are being rebuilt. 

The fact remains that regard for wilderness, 
whether it is found in its pure form on national! for 
ests, in the wilder parts of national parks, or even in 
a more or less mutilated form elsewhere, is growing 
in America and appears to be accelerated in recent 
years. Whether or not we succeed in keeping wilder 
ness depends on whether conservation leadership, in 
and out of our Government, is able to hold this nat 
ural resource until a more general appreciation of its 
value becomes established. 

The need for wilderness protection is imperative 
and exists as a fundamental premise on which to hase 
any studies of the effect of aircraft. 


Piiisiiaiin Is AN INTRUSION IN THE WILDERNESS. 
As one consultant has put it: “It goes without saying 
that we should guard the flora and fauna and other 
tangibles of the wilderness. It is equally incumbent 
upon us to preserve an intangible; namely, the in 
comparable sense of remoteness which comes to those 
who, upon entering the wilderness, place themselves 
beyond the ‘sights and sounds’ of civilization. This is 
not a part of the physical wilderness, but it is never- 
theless an attribute of wilderness which is exceedingly 
precious and which the airplane has the capacity to 
destroy even though it does not land a single passen- 
ger in a wilderness area and even though not one 
square foot of water or land is disturbed in its flight.” 

Traveling by pack or canoe involves wilderness 
skills, whereas travel by motorboat or plane does not. 
The conservation of wilderness skills is part of our 
objective. 

The airplane as a means of travel in wilderness 
areas seems to be entirely foreign to the whole wil- 
derness idea. Its use in wilderness areas would sur 
mount the obstacles of travel which constitute both a 
major protection and a major appeal of wilderness 
areas. One cannot savor a wilderness by flying over 
it, be he pilot or mere passenger. 


Seen is one of the problems that faces 
the wilderness administrator. Use of the airplane 
would only aggravate the situation by adding to the 
wilderness travelers a horde of people who would 
visit the areas for a brief weekend of fishing or hunt 
ing, people who are not necessarily interested in 
wilderness as such but who would exploit the fishing 
or hunting possibilities in desirable locations that had 
hitherto been kept desirable by being wilderness. It 
is eagy to visualize the coming helicopter, parking 1 
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impressive numbers in high mountain meadows, and 
aircraft of 71] descriptions filling the wilderness with 
crowds and ~~ uipment. 

Undoubteusy we have not planned for recreation 
on a large enough scale. We recognize generally the 
importance of outdoor recreation both as a huge in- 
dustry ind as one of the foremost of social needs. Yet 
we have not provided for it adequately. We may 
soon realize that the special areas we have allotted to 
such recreation are far too small, having been con 
ceived in a period when such recreation was in its 
infancy and when land had not yet been so exten 
sively squeezed into a strait jacket of economic and 
private use, forcing people more generally into the 
formally designated recreation areas. 

Wildernesses especially require space for effective 
ness. Rather than aggravate the problem of conges 
tion by introducing aircraft as a recreation instrument, 
it would be logical for us to take the growing demand 
for wilderness seriously, to attempt to anticipate the 
need by enlarging wilderness as well as other recrea- 
tion areas, and to postpone any measure for curtailing 
unmechanized travel until we have made certain that 
we need not expand the wilderness program further. 
While the curtailment of normal wilderness travel 
looms as a potentiality, corrective measures can be 
taken to postpone such measures, such as giving cer 
tain overused meadows a rest, establishing strict bag 
and creel limits, cleaning up camp sites, and similar 
efforts. 

An effect of crowding by the use of aircraft would 
certainly be the depletion of the fish supply. This 
would apply particularly to the roadless area of Su 
perior National Forest in northern Minnesota. These 
lakes afford reasonably good fishing, which perma 
nent resorts or regular trips by airplane would de 
stroy because the productive capacity of their waters 
is very much lower than lakes lying in better soil 
farther south. Therefore, if the airplane were allowed 
to go unchecked the fishing incentive would not long 
exist. Aside from damage to the wilderness the air 
plane would destroy its own usefulness as a means of 
reaching the former wilderness fishing. 

State wildlife administrators in the West have ex 
pressed their concern over the possibility of planes 
dropping in on remote mountain lakes for fishing. It 
would be difficult to maintain any creel check, and the 
fish supply would very soon be exhausted. 


N \TIONAL Parks are penetrated by roads and con 
tain developments for the accommodation of large 
numbers of visitors. However, in most cases, there 
are large areas of back country that constitute wilder 
ness. There is developing a thought that careful zon 
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ing should apply in national parks—confining roads 
and developments to certain sections in such a way 
that maximum areas of wilderness may be left un- 
marred by such intrusions. 

A difficulty exists here in the matter of aircraft 
control. It may be argued that where automobiles are 
permitted, airplanes should be permitted also. This 
appears theoretically sound. Yet there are practical 
difficulties. Automobiles may be controlled and are 
necessarily confined to designated roads. If one vis- 
valizes an equal number of airplanes in the park— 
landing, taking off, filling the air—it is easy to im- 
agine the administrative difficulties. There are land 
ing facilities in several park areas, established before 
the question became acute or the boundaries were set. 
There is one on Jackson Hole National Monument, 
relatively near the southern boundary; one in Mt. 
McKinley National Park, a simple landing strip near 
the railroad and the edge of the Park. There are 
some provisions for landing facilities in contracts with 
concessioners in Grand Canyon National Park and 
Yosemite National Park and in Boulder Dam Na- 
tional Recreation Area. 

Scene and solitude are resources high in the list of 
values which the National Park Service is charged to 
conserve. Any mechanized equipment introduces 
noise, odors, and use of landing or parking space, all 
of which tend to destroy the wild and solitary nature 
of any area and to disturb the traveller who seeks 
solitude, quiet, and an unmarred natural scene. It is 
true that automobiles are already present in. desig- 
nated areas. But in order to prevent further chaos 
and further damage to areas set aside specifically to 
preserve natural conditions, it seems wisest to handle 
aircraft the same as railroads and transcontinental 
buses — confine landing fields to locations at the 
toundaries, along with railway stations and bus ter 
minals. 


T HE EFFECT OF AIRCRAFT ON WILDLIFE can not yet 
be evaluated fully, though certain indications may be 
significant. Animal species react differently to the 
presence of flying planes, and of course much depends 
on the altitude of the machine. Apparently ducks are 
not easily disturbed, but geese are readily flushed. Big 
game animals such an antelope and elk may be dis- 
turbed by low flying. However, it seems likely that 
the most important and fundamental biological effects 
from the use of aircraft in wilderness or other wild- 
life ranges will be indirect and secondary, occasioned 
by changes in the habitat resulting from over. 
crowding and from the need for accommodations at- 
tendant on mass flying in certain areas, and resultant 
human activity. Ecological developments are hard to 
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foresee and remain at present as intangibles not well 
understood. 

One result of the use of aircraft, however, is al- 
ready becoming apparent. This affects sportsmanship 
Wyoming has already found 


in hunting and fishing. 
it necessary to specifically bar shooting game from an 
airplane. Possibly other States have the same regula 
tions. And the following is quoted from the minutes 
of the January, 1946, meeting of the Wyoming 
Game and Fish Commission, illustrating its attitude 
toward aircraft in field sports: 


\ letter was read from Mr. E. L. Miller, Forest Super- 
visor, Shoshone National Forest, Cody, in which he stated 
that the people of the Sunlight Basin requested that an emer- 
vency landing field be built in Sunlight Basin to accommo- 
date them during the winter season when they were isolated 
is a result of snow. The Wyoming Game and Fish Com- 
mission is willing to approve the construction of this emer- 
vency field to accommodate the citizens of Sunlight Basin, 
but objects to its being used for the transportation of hunting 


ind fishing parties into the hunting and fishing area. 


This action by the Wyoming Game and Fish Com 
mission typifies a widespread fear of the degradation 
of field sports by the use of aircraft in the actual get 
ting of game. 

An advertisement in an outdoor magazine guaran 
tees a polar bear for $1,500, flying from Kotzebue, 
Alaska, and states: “Transportation to bear by air 
plane.” 

Reports are current that hunters are using aircraft 
in British Columbia and Yukon Territory for big 
game. In one case hunters were taken out from a cen 
tral camp to various game ranges—one to mountain 
sheep range, another to a location for caribou—thus 
reducing the walking to a minimum. 

A “millionaire resort” is reported to be planned 
on Kotzebue Sound, Alaska, including a 44-room 
lodge with all the comforts and conveniences that 
“millionaires demand, and pay for,” and featuring 
the hunting of polar bears, whale, hair seal, walrus, 
“oogruk,” the as yet unclassified mountain sheep 
which abound in the region, migratory waterfowl, 
ptarmigan, and grouse. The resort would be serviced 
by a DC-3. 

A small airplane cruising about Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, one autumn was used to raise geese from 
inaccessible places and to drift them to hunters lo- 
cated elsewhere. A local warden was attempting to 
handle the situation, but apparently no arrests or 
legal proofs were obtained. 

One pilot in Wyoming is reported to have flushed 
a flock of geese by flying low and to have shot one. 
He landed nearby and while hunting for the fallen 
bird was approached by a warden. The pilot claimed 
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he had shot a coyote and was hunting for it. Flushing 
geese by plane has been observed several times. 

There are a number of known instances in which 
pilots have driven antelope to hunters. One flyer js 
reported to have “got away with” 25 antelope in one 
locality, taking them out by plane, but he could not be 
apprehended. In another instance, a large number 
(variously reported as 50 to 100) of antelope were 
found dead below a cliff. Evidence indicated this was 
the work of an airplane. 

A news item from Fairbanks, Alaska, under date of 
February 5, 1946, tells of “eight cow moose shot 
from plane.” 

Similar reports have come from the field, pointing 
clearly to: New problems in law enforcement; new 
danger to wildlife species, especially such as walrus 
and polar bear, which obviously cannot survive this 
new refinement in hunting; and a new factor in the 
character of our field sports, tending to reduce fur- 
ther the element of woodsmanship and sportsmanship 
ilready otherwise deteriorated. 

Generally speaking, game administrators look upon 
roadless areas as desirable for the highest type of big- 
game hunting, where camping and unmechanized 
forms of travel enhance the experience and on the 
whole afford the more traditional kind of sport. Such 
areas are valued accordingly. Hence even the flying 
in of hunters solely to forcibly reduce the game popu- 
lation militates against the retention of the highest 
hunting standards. It also sets a precedent hard to 
overcome. 

It is far better to give full weight to the underly- 
ing causes of overpopulation of game in wilderness 
areas and to shape future policy to their correction. 
We cannot hope to effectively keep down game popu- 
lations in wilderness areas by mass hunting without 
injuring the wilderness. On the other hand the wil- 
derness is the ideal place in which to preserve the eco- 
logic picture in which big game is centered. Permtt- 
ting the presence of effective predators would un- 
doubtedly be more helpful and at the same time 
would retain an essential attribute of wilderness, thus 
contributing both to its fuller enjoyment and its 
more complete scientific value. 


. EGAL AUTHORITY for aircraft regulation has been 
established. Opinion No. 3382 of Solicitor Mastin G. 
White of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (ina 
memorandum addressed to Acting Chief Earle H. 
Clapp of the U. S. Forest Service dated June 1], 
1941) concerns regulation of the use of motorboats 
and aircraft in Superior National Forest, including 
their use on private property. A few excerpts are as 
follows: 
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Incidentally, it is our opinion that the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the occupancy and use 
of the ests, pursuant to the Act of June 4, 1897 (Title 


16, U.S.C.S. 551: 30 Stat. 35.) is broad enough to justify 
a regulation prohibiting persons who are traveling in the for- 
est by motorboat or airplane from using forest land except in 
emergencies. Motorized transportation in a roadless area 
s been designated as such primarily to preserve a 
itmosphere is obviously out of harmony with the 
objective sought to be accomplished by the Forest Service. 
Use of forest land by motorboat and airplane travelers in 
the roadless area is a phase of the matter which is distinctly 
within the power of the Secretary to regulate. 


which 


primitive 


The law applicable to non-navigable waters and the lands 
beneath such waters differs materially from that applicable 
to navigable waters in that non-navigable, and the lands cov- 
ered by such waters, are the property of the riparian owners. 
In the case of a non-navigable lake within the Superior Na- 
tional Forest where the shore line is owned in part by the 
United States and in part by the State or private owners, 
each of the owners of the shore-line has legal title to a pro- 
portionate part of the water of the lakes and the lands be- 
neath the water. The Forest Service in such a case could not 
legally prohibit the use of motorboats or the landing of air- 
planes because it does not have exclusive control of the water 
in the lake or the land beneath the water. However, the de- 
sired objective might be attained by means of a cooperative 
agreement with the other owners. In the case of a non- 
navigable lake where the shoreline is all in the ownership of 
the United States, it is our opinion that the Forest Service has 
the right to prohibit the use of such water by motorboats and 
airplanes. 


Wm. J. P. 


opinion: 


Aberg furnishes the following legal 


I have made a cursory check on this matter and discussed 
it with some well-informed this 
State ( Wisconsin ). 


aeronautic authorities in 


There is no question in my mind but that reasonable regu- 


lations can be 


made and enforced by the authorities having 
jurisdiction over the areas involved. Such regulations would, 
of course, have to involve a reasonable exercise of police 
limitations as to landing, and 
E ffective 
these two subjects would, of course, answer the question. 


power and would include 


minimum altitude requirements. regulation on 


rhe extent or intensity of regulations would have to vary 


with the area involved. 


Attention is also directed to Section 60.102 of the 
latest Air Traffic Rules published by the Civil Aero 
nautics Board, which provides as follows: 

Aircraft shall not be operated within restricted air-space 
areas contrary to the restrictions prescribed by the agency 
having jurisdiction over such areas. 


It is believed possible that if aircraft is excluded 
from landing in wilderness, with a ceiling of 2,000 
feet for passing over it, such regulations will be rec 
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ognized by the Civil Aeronautics Board as establish- 
ing restricted air-space over those areas. 

Under date of January 15, 1944, the Chief Coun 
sel of the National Park Service stated: 


The authority for the regulation of air transportation is 
dependent upon whether such transportation is interstate or 
intrastate. If interstate, it is subject to the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. (52 Stat. 977; 49 U.S.C. Sec. 401, 
et seq.) ‘This Act defines interstate air transportation as the 
carriage by aircraft of persons or property as a common car- 
rier for compensation or hire between a place in any State, 
or the District of Columbia, and a place in any other State, 
or the District of Columbia; or between places in the same 
State through the air space over any place outside thereof; or 
between places in the same Territory or possession (except 
the Philippine Islands) of the United States, and a place in 
any other Territory or possession of the United States; and 
a place in the United States and any place outside thereof, 
whether such commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly 
by aircraft and partly by other forms of transportation. No 
air carrier may engage in any such air transportation unless 
there is in force a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board authorizing such 
air carrier to engage in such transportation. The Act provides 
in detail the method of application for a certificate, notice 
thereof to the public, the filing of protest or memorandum 
of opposition to or in support of the issuance of a certificate, 
and for hearings. The Act is supplemented by regulations 
issued by the Board. We recently were advised by the Board 
that two applications are now on file for certificates affecting 
the National Park System, and that the Service will be af- 
forded opportunity to be heard in connection therewith before 
issuing certificates. 

If the air transportation is intrastate, it is subject to the 
provisions of the statutes of the affected State. I believe that 
all of the States have now enacted laws regulating air trans- 
portation within their borders, and at least one-half of them 
have adopted the Uniform Aeronautics Act approved by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in 1922. Several legislatures have made minor altera- 
tions in the uniform text. The actual text enacted in each 
State must therefore be consulted in order to know exactly 
what the statute of each State is. A Uniform Air Licensing 
Act, approved by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws in 1930, also has been adopted by a 
number of the States. Other uniform acts adopted by the 
Commissioners are the Uniform Aeronautical Regulatory 
\ct of 1935, and the Uniform Airports Act of 1935. 


In the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1928, under Sec 
tion 601, are several Airspace Restrictions, involving 
Caution Areas (60.3480) and Danger Areas 
(60.3418). Such restrictions may apply in certain in- 
stances. For instance, on Superior National Forest 
reefs and rocks are being plotted on various lakes, to 
determine the hazards for landing of aircraft. It may 
prove wise to prohibit landing on some of these by 
uninitiated pilots, to avoid accident. Some lakes, also, 
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present steep slopes or cliffs at entrance points that are 
disturbing for descending aircraft. These are consid 
‘rations that may have administrative significance. 


i LUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS are as fol 
lows 

|. So tar as wilderness areas and national parks 
ure concerned the desirability of locating landing 
fields and similar facilities at the borders of such areas 
is recognized, as a great aid and time-saver for those 
who wish to enter for recreation. 

2. The concept of wilderness areas rests on the 
general understanding that they shall be free from 
roads and mechanized forms of transportation. This 
has been accepted as the principal means of protecting 
the wilderness. In conformity with this accepted 
thought it is recommended that landing of aircraft be 
prohibited in wilderness or primitive or wild areas, or 
n national parks or any areas otherwise designated 
which have as an important objects e the preservation 
sf wilderness atmosphere, except in emergency or for 
purely administrative purposes. Furthermore, a ce#l 
ng of 2,000 feet is recommended for aircraft passing 
ver such areas. 

3. In lake country, typified by the Roadless Area 
National Forest of Minnesota, it is 


equally important to exclude the motor boat, which 


yf Superior 


the committee feels ts as incompatible with the wil 
derness preservation as the airplane. 

4. It is recognized that the presence of privately 
ywaed land in wilderness areas poses a difficult prob 
lem in enforcement of beneficial regulations and can 
easily nullify efforts to preserve wilderness. It ts 
red that cooperation of the States be sought 1n an 


t 
~ 
i) 


ur 
off 


yf any available State zoning laws. It is further rec 


rt to supplement Federal regulations with rules 


ymmended that the ultimate solution lies in the pur 
hase of private lands in such areas at equitable price, 
so that uniform regulations may be effective. 

5. It is recognized that the use of aircraft for ad 
ministrative purposes, such as fire control, patrol, and 
similar work, is necessary and that in many instances 
it will do away with the building of some roads, not 
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only in parks and wilderness areas but also in certain 
other portions of national forests not so designated, 
It is believed, however, that with experience, such ad- 
ministrative use of aircraft may be so planned that 
trips may be relatively infrequent, depending on 
local circumstances, and relatively minor disturbance 
to those who are traveling in the wilderness may 
ensue, 

6. Hunting or shooting of any description from 
urcraft should be forbidden. This may be applicable 
to certain kinds of fishing in coastal areas, though the 
committee has not had an opportunity to study that 
phase of it. Such regulation is chiefly the function of 
State game commissions, though Federal agencies 
could adopt cooperative measures and in general find 
opportunity to discourage the use of aircraft in actual 
hunting or fishing. In this category would fall the 
expedient of flying hunters to reduce surplus game 
populations in wilderness areas. 

Finally, it is believed that there are forest lands 
that are not formally designated as wilderness areas 
ind that therefore have some moderate economic uses 
but still retain considerable recreational and wilder- 
ness values. An example is part of Teton National 
Forest in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, lying outside the 
primitive area. It is partly penetrated by roads, but 
the public looks upon it as containing recreation pos- 
sibility of a high order, objects to further road build 
ing or the threatened oil prospecting, and would like 
to see it as “unspoiled” as it can reasonably be kept. 
In such areas aircraft would be an intrusion, just as 
in designated wilderness. Possibly much can be done 
by the Forest Service in restricting to a minimum 
mechanized travel, including aircraft, in such loca- 
tions. 

‘he problem discussed in this report can best be 
net boldly, with a realistic view to the future, by 
‘rying to prepare early to cope with air traffic con- 
tingencies in the initial stages of their development. 
If and when private flying becomes more prevalent, 
even more drastic regulation than now seems advis- 
ible will be inevitable, just as in the case of heavy 
tutomobile traffic. 


FIRST LEAF 


By Mar WINKLER GoopMAN 
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it scarcely Seemed 10 move al ai 
V/ ty j 
olionless, 


lt simply floated to the ground. 


without a sound 


’ 


What fingers pried it from the tree 

1 was not privileged to see— 

Yet there it lay, alone, apart, 

Torn from the sycamore’s green heart! 
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“THE EARTH’S OWN SETTING FOR THE MAJESTY OF CLOUD PEAK” 


Cloud Peak’s Primitive Area and People 
_.. A Narrative of a Pack Trip to Lake Solitude . . . 


By Howarp 


With Photographs by D 


lr WAS RAINING. In fact, it was 


, iling. [1 


cabin high in the Big Horn Mountains of 


rthern Wyoming a group of people who had 


ever before been together—men, women, youths, 


nd children—sprawled on the floor, sat on the bed, 


stood before the fireplace—eating sandwiches and 
werly waiting for a let-up in the storm, and for 
Outside horses were tied fo frees 


tragglers. 
idle horses and pack horses—saddled and packed 
ind ready to go. 
into the cabin 
wearied, exhilarated—and, drying themselves before 
the fire while they ate 
they had ridden through the woods and rounded up 
those that 


Suddenly four girls burst wet, 


their sandwiches, told how 


tragglers—those indescribable burros, 


if 


ZAHNISER 
} wd Edna Schunk 


trio of Wayward stubbornness, that unequaled agpre 
vation of stupidity 7 lever ness, and good nature, those 
three jackasses. 

Before the tale had ended all of the group were 
n their feet, fastening slickers, putting on gloves, 
Outside it 
But the rendezvous was com 


was still raining. 


tidying up the cabin. 
In fact, it was hailing. 


plete. A long anticipated excursion into wilderness 
ind its own weather and assorted conditions was un- 
der way. 

Down the trail the outfit filed along—visibility 
low, acoustics poor. There was little to see except in 
anticipation. There was little to hear but the squish 
and squash of hoofs, the hard patter of rain, and the 
pelting of hail on slickers and pack-horse tarpaulins. 
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up Peak Primitive AREA, 92,000 acres im the 
ge 1On i the Bigh ru National F rest, if yo- 
designated by the Chief of the U. 8. Forest 


Seri n March 5. 1932. 


Forest Service, “has indicated that the first destg- 











. 7 , ! » 
“Further study of this area, 


22, 000 acres can be materially increased. . . . The 
proposed Bighorn Wilderness extends north and south . 

r approximately 27 miles. lt pntains slightly more than 
5 f, f wre , CAOSE ceme attractions, vlac tal lakes 
and moranes, and turbuient frearms vill be pre serve d lor 

sture generations to enjoy ... The glaciers, the high peaks 

Cloud (13,165 feet) and Blacktooth (13,014 feet )—and 

, medate environ ffer perfect wilderness conditions. 


The whole area lu if fugh elevations from 5,500 fo 


Soon the down trail leveled off in the squishier 
squashing of the wide open expanse along Big Goose 
Creek called Coffeen Park, crossed Coffeen Creek 
through horse-high willows, entered the wilderness 
of the Cloud Peak Primitive Area, and forked to the 
left up the Solitude Trail. 

Che horses’ hoofs dug into a crisper rhythm, and 
lone on his horse, in his place in the file, in the 
midst of this storm, one began to ponder over the 
venturing of such a group into such circumstances, 
uway from the comforts that men and women have 


thoughtfully contrived—tar away from those sur 
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roundings where the judgment of wise men is severe 
indeed against anyone who “doesn’t have sense 
enough to come in out of the rain.” 


| was Louitsg, junior in high school, sturdy 
and lithe, alert and competent, already wise in the 
ways of horses and in a knowledge of trails, moun- 
tains, and pack trips. Self reliant, with an outdoors 
grace, she took naturally the vanguard yet settled 
into the more matter-of-fact holding of a pack-horse 
halter rope. 

Then came her classmate Gloria Lou, with eyes 
as blue as the mountain bluebird and golden hair 
so silken fine that only some compulsion greater than 
pride could carry its stragglv head high far from hair 
dressers and induce a ready-to-go laughter when its 
wild waywardness aroused the taunts of others who 
in a different fashion had forsaken the conventions of 
genteel living. 

Third sat one who never before had straddled a 
horse, somewhat acquainted with wilderness ways in 
other regions where hikers carry loads on their backs 
or canoeists paddle from portage to portage, and so 
eager for a knowledge of all wilderness and all wil- 
derness ways that he was willing to give to others in 
the outfit the comfort of knowing that at any given 
moment someone else was worse off—ready again to 
be the tenderfoot. Surely it was in trusting ignorance 
that the trail boss had given this rider also a pack 
horse to lead. 

Back of that pack horse, which almost completely 
monopolized any attention to the rear, he neverthe- 
less knew that others were following too. Some- 
where there was his own 9-year-old Mathias, com- 
panion for the trip to the nearly 9-year-old Edward. 
Somewhere too was Billy, 14-year-old brother to 
Edward and Louise, genial and alert, his long legs 
dangling even in stirrups, his spirits patient with the 
prospect of fishing and fishing and fishing. Busy in 
some way would be Charlie, companion to and nearly 
of an age with Billy, carrying on with Billy a chatter 
in a pseudo-Anglo-Spanish dialect that would last 
out the trip and even corrupt the speech of the entire 
group, but carrying also a wrangler’s responsibility 
even as he carried at home a fatherless duty to be at 
work and earning always something more than his 
own way. Somehow or other, one was deeply con- 
scious of the privilege these boys were then enjoying 
and conscious too of the rare experience of the others 
making such an evcursion with a companionship that 
was more than adult. 

Right behind the pack horse, urging it on as neces- 
sary, was Nancy, strong, handsome, dark-haired 
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vere classmate of Gloria Lou and Louise, with a sceptical 
ense willingness to accept whatever came along, with no 

complaints but apparently with an often suspended 

judgment. Her family friend would be somewhere 
near and somewhat aloof—lIsabella from Nebraska, 
ary medical student from the Johns Hopkins University, 
the mature and serious, pleasant and satisfying in con 
— versat . quietly competent, not so eager to do 
— “everything,” apparently interested much in careful 
tled evaluat! ns. 
ates {Almost anywhere—at sometime or other almost 
| ever) re—would be Dean, trail boss on his twen 
aa | ty-eightl trip into the Cloud Peak Area, courteous, 
roe considerate, consummately efficient and yet tolerant 
2-3 of ineptitudes, so obviously at home on a horse, with 
— horses, and out in the open that one could hardly 
’ = imagine him in his Civil Service position behind a 
wae | barber’s chair in a military fort. Nor was it easy to 
SOF | se think of Reg at his vocation rushing with a steam 
driven thunder in the confines of a railroad locomo 
ed a tive’s cab—Reg the cook, expert too in packing and 
ys in wrangling and talking—positive, declarative, but 
racks ready to concede, domineering with complatsance in 
a so his kitchen domain where he blended the art of a 
wil French chef with the skills of a campfire cook, mask 
vadhes ng with a wry humor the pains of a wrenched back. 
ven Easy indeed, however, to think of his little wife 
in to Stella at home anywhere—lovely, hearty, with a 
ance risp articulation and a positive musical rhythm in 
pack speech, handy around the kitchen, the horses, and 
elsewhere too, accommodating and wise and helpful ‘THOSE NINE-YEAR OLD BOYS, EDWARD AND MATHIAS; 
etely M suggestions to the novices in her company. ;LORIA LOU, NANCY, LOUISE; ISABELLA”’ 
rthe 
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S )MEWHERE FARTHER BACK, delayed perhaps with 
those burros, was the outfit’s final foursome—old 
time friends sharing the differences and similarities 
that long acquaintance makes pleasant—Bob and 
Dorothy, the Doctor and Edna. What else but auld 
lang syne and the lure of trout could put Bob’s tall 
figure in good humor astride a horse in this storm? 

Bob the veteran airplane pilot, accident expert on 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in far-off Washington, 
D. C., taciturn and dignified, genial and thoughtful. 
Well, perhaps companionship with Dorothy too— 
jolly adaptable Dorothy with talk and laughter 
surely modified from its Wyoming tang by the con- 
tagious musical drawl of Washington’s Southerners 
and her Virginia neighbours, Dorothy the seforita 
of “Jose” Billy and “Pedro” Charlie and the always 
happy friend to all the outfit. More obviously for 
Bob and Dorothy than for anyone else the trip was a 
vacation, and they carried the air of adventurous va- 
cationists as well as that of welcome and hearty guests 
to their old-time friends. 

Yet their hosts were the hosts of all the others too, 
and wherever they might be at the moment it was 
their influence—the Doctor’s and Edna’s—that per 
vaded the entire expedition. One knew that it was 
the Doctor’s drive and his zealous enthusiasm for 
these mountains and lakes and especially his protec 
tive enchantment with Lake Solitude which had 
brought this trip into being—that and his generous 
determination that all who possibly could would also 
come to know the recreative influence of this wilder 
ness which, despite the rival allurements of far-away 
places and such temptations as surgeon’s conventions 
in distant capitals of the world, had year after year 
monopolized his brief vacations from his clinic in 
Sheridan. One knew too that it was his wife’s 
thoughtfulness and subtle efficiency which made his 
enterprises so successful and gave them also the glow 
of their partnership. 

Before the trip would be ended one would come 
to value even more highly the friendship of these 
two and to appreciate most deeply the opportunity 
to share their visions and their insights. Exploring 
with the Doctor the yet unvisited rim-rock areas 
deep in the wilderness, high in the mountains, one 
would find himself planning further explorations 
there in years to come. Watching his wife thought- 
fully casting a spinner far out into some quiet and 
remote lake, one would find himself realizing that 
this wilderness was also the scene of memories of 
years past, and surmising that perhaps there was a 
wistfulness for some who never again would be along 

perhaps also a somewhat wistful contentment that 
for now at least here were all the family—the Doctor 
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ind Louise and Billy and Edward—and all these 
friends. 

The wilderness, it would suddenly dawn on one, 
all the wilderness we still have, is indeed intensely 
human, and perhaps after all it is the human asso- 
ciation with the wilderness—so intense, so remote 
from the artificial distractions of all our machines 
and routine contrivances—that gives to these wild- 
lands their supreme value and gives to their preserva- 
tion for still other human beings the ultimate justi- 
fication and imperative. 


Bu THis was all ahead of that hail-storm ride at 
the outset, when one was conscious only of the 
weather and the people who were there ahead, and 
somewhere behind—the people and the four-footed 
creatures who bore them and their burdens. For 
here was a partnership of man and beast that one 
had not known before, and here was developing a 
new admiration—even a wonder—at the competence 
of these horses. Individuals they were too and should 
surely not go nameless here—Pepper, Patches, Joker 
and Toughie, Pigeon and Pat, Frankie and Travel- 
ler, Baldy, Peewee, Rust, Red, and Babe, Eight Ball 
und Mink, Appaloosa and Blackhawk, Rex, Racer, 
and Happy. And somewhere too were those burros 
—Tinker, Jack, and Joeblow. 





= AFTER ALL, it was good fortune that had 
brought the storm, promoting a closer acquaintance 
each with the others in this newly constituted society 
and preparing all the better for the glorious sunshine 
and cloud-beautiful skies ahead. For the rain and 
hail did not last forever, and the trail eventually led 
up and beyond the storm area, around the exauisitely 
lovely Lake Geneva, on up and past Crystal Lake, 
and by switchback after switchback still higher to 
Geneva Pass. Here snowbanks this 20th day of July 
still covered the trails and gave the novice an oppor- 
tunity to see how well a sure-footed horse can emu- 
late even a mountain sheep in climbing steep slopes 
and finding safe descents among boulders. This was 
high country for sure, yet even above the heights 
of the pass the rocky cliffs still rose with majesty to 
their unseen summits. Beyond the pass the trail led 
on within views of Robin Lake and Granite Lake, and 
then a side trail led the outfit up to Cliff Lake, where 
beasts and riders were both free from the saddle. 
Here on an eminence, across the lake from the sheer 
cliff hundreds of feet high that gives to the lake its 
name, a camp had already been prepared on a supply 
trip. In a surprisingly short time the fisher folk had 
an ample supply of trout, and almost before each 
had his camp and bed made for the night Reg was 
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“WHO THAT HAD ONCE KNOWN THE SERENITY OF LAKE S )LITUDE WOULD EVER WILLINGLY SACRIFICE ITS TRANQUIL~ 
LITY OR ALTER ITS ASPECT OF BEAUTY?” 


saying: “There it is. All you have to do now 1s eat 
it.” A duck hawk flew high along the cliff, circling 
for a while above the camp, but soon left, and appar 
ently the other tenants of this wilderness site had also 
eiven wide berth to the visitors. But there was com 
pany enough in the company itself, and geniality 
‘ose with the roaring campfire where the wetness 
ind coldness of the rain and hail soon disappeared. 
Yet there was further travel ahead; even veterans 
seemed tired after 20 miles of riding; and it was not 
long before each was to himself in sleep. 


|= NEXT MORNING there was only the business 
f eating, packing, and saddling to delay the further 
journey to the excursion’s real goal—Lake Solitude. 
Chere would be a return to the Cliff Lake camp, but 
one gathered that nothing unnecessary could delay 
the Doctor from reaching Solitude as early as possi 
ble. So out again to the Solitude Trail the outfit 
moved. Soon Louise spied a mule deer near, across 
the valley, and the word was relayed back so all 
could see and admire. Down North Paint Rock Creek 


the pack train moved ahead—all but the Doctor and 
Edna, Billy and Charlie, and the burros. On the 
switchbacks to Geneva Pass the day before those jack- 
isses, mingling at their own pace with the horses and 
going astray in the most difficult places, had created 
confusion and called forth considerable wrangling in 
more than a horse sense. This next day these lower 
inimals were escorted separately from the pack 
horses, or rather driven by the Doctor at the end of 
a long pole—a “burrer” he described himself with 
some pride, but others called him a “burrocrat,” 
which was defined for the occasion as “an important 
man with a big stick trying to get a bunch of jackasses 
to go the direction he wants to go.” And the pack- 
horse train went on ahead. From North Paint Rock 
Creek the trail crossed over past Poacher Lake to 
Paint Rock Creek, and in the broad meadows about 
Poacher Lake the outfit stopped to eat lunch, stretch 
knees, and congratulate one another with speculations 
about the heat in the lowland homes. Riding along 
Paint Rock Creek, outlet stream for Lake Solitude, 
was a wild pleasure indeed, high on the slopes of the 
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“UP IN THAT HIGH WILD COUNTRY NORTH OF 


stream’s narrow valley, working a gradual way down 


1 deep crossing and then again ascending the 
stream’s course on high lands above, undulating with 


[here was a keen expectancy as the 


tf the creek came in view, and then 


the contours. 
upper reaches 
suddenly, over the top of a grassy rounded eminence, 
one looked out at last over the placid expanse of this 
us gem of the whole Cloud Peak Primitive 


rvwre i) 

prec 
\rea Lake Solitude itself. 

W HO COULD TELL what this prospect of wild love 
liness meant to those niders that afternoon—those 


9-year-old boys; Louise, Gloria Lou, and Nancy; 
Isabella; Bob and Dorothy; Reg and Stella and 
Dean One could only speculate, and share with 


Wordsworth the 


intimation 


Surely for none of the group did that view fall as 


va bliy / n’ - » FP I 1 - ld > , ntl 

i blind Man's eye, ind one could sense with 
such a group between him and such a prospect that 
there was indeed a value to such aspects of the earth’s 
} 


beauty that could not de ippraised. One wished that 


the Doctor might have been at hand that moment to 


testify and express again his long-cultured, often 
renewed appreciation—deepened during the long in 
tervals by that nostalgia which in the moment of its 
relief can touch the speech with a rare eloquence. 


Perhaps what seemed so profound was the realiza 


tion that this phenomenon which could so deeply 


” 
SOLITUDE 
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stir, so enrich those who looked 
upon it was in itself so simple, 
so quiet. Al] about the lake be 
fore one’s eyes, were the wild 
and rugged, restless Rockies, 
and there below was this quiet 
lake. For half a mile between 
precipitous broken cliffs in tur 
moil with the jumbled masses 
of rocky debris that were stil] 
being torn and tumbled by 
the elements and the relentless 
pull of gravity, the blue wa 
ters of the lake lay placid, 
stretching out quietly for a 
long mile. On the whole large 
lake was no restlessness at all. 
Even the reflections of the 
surrounding crumbling, disin 
tegrating, deep-scarred up 
thrust rock were somehow 
quieted and seemingly made 
peaceful by the mirrors of 
these waters. In the distance the mountains rose to 
an aspect of majesty; near at hand they told the un 
easiness that besets all earthly eminence. But the lake 
in their midst was all serenity. So quiet was the 
scene to the eye that for a time even the roar of the 
cataracts that plunged over the cliffs and down the 
bare canyons was lost to the ear, and then one real 
ized with a start that even these quiet waters them 
selves had not long since been rushing and roaring, 
twisting and tumbling, foaming their way to this 
serenity. Like the distant rumbling of many trains, 
still other waters were even then tearing their way 
downward—only to the distant eye seeming graceful 
ind serene. As the pack train moved on, one re 
flected that soon even the serene waters of the blue 
lake itself would again be pulled by that same re 
lentless gravity of the earth down into the canyon of 
Paint Rock Creek. The lake would stay but the 
waters would flow. One could himself know only 
for a time such serenity, but it was indeed something 
to know thus, even briefly, and gradually there re 
turned the timely awareness that at the upper end 
of the lake, between the lake shore and the eastern 
escarpment with the greatest of all these cataracts, 
some acres of grassland with a cluster of trees near 
the lake stretched out an invitation—a welcome for 
beasts and riders alike. 


ae through a small forest, then along a trail 
fashioned through the talus of boulders from the 
lake’s south-side cliff, close to the quiet waters, the 
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outfit made its way around the lake and then through 
moist woods again dropped down to the level of the 
grassland. \s the horses forded the second of two 
mountain streams that were on their final race toward 
the lake, a white-crowned sparrow sang from the 
top of the high willow bushes its plaintive whistles 
ind rasping trills—sang as it would again and again, 
the only singing bird to make itself heard here but 
singing quite enough to make up for all the silent 
ind absent ones. A robin called its alarm as it left 
the bushes about the clump of trees where the pack 
train halted—the American robin, well named, seen 
in so many places and adapting itself to city or wild 
land, domestic and approachable in one’s own back 
vard across the continent near sea level, wild and 
furtive here in the wilderness thousands of feet 
higher. Even the eggs in the nest here seemed the 
bluer blue that brightened every blueness high in 
these mountains. 


For FOUR NIGHTS the outfit camped here in the 
lushness of this grass, intimately near the quiet lake, 
ind the spot seemed homelike indeed—a place for 
dinner, pleasant evenings, genial companionship, 
sound sleep, hearty breakfast, and preparations for 
i day ahead. The days were busy, for the Doctor had 
much exploring to do and there were others who had 
fishing engagements at all the lakes within a day’s 
riding distance. Even the next day after arrival there 
was no pause for recuperation—an exciting day, in 
fact—chronicled thus in a journal then written and 
here quoted with permission: 

July 22. 


ike’s edge for some time plunged in but found it much too 


Up early and after sponge bathing in the 


old to swim more than a few strokes. Solitude’s is a cold 
eauty. Refreshing, however, as was also walking around 
n the wet grass and sunning in bathing trunks. After 
weakfast the Doctor, Louise, Gloria Lou, Nancy, Edward, 
Mathias, and I rode back down to the west end of the lake, 
rossed Paint Rock Creek, and went up what I would have 
thought an impossible ascent for horses. Up in that high 
wild country north of Solitude we kept on doing that sort 
f thing all day, exploring high ridges and canyons where 
the Doctor had never been and tracing back to strings of 
smaller lakes the stream that drops down the cliff into Soli- 
tude from the north. During about two hours we were 
marooned in a clump of stunted timberline trees by a thun- 
ler, lightning, and hail storm. We got a fire started just 
n time and had our lunch there but stood rather silently 
with our backs to the driving hail, which was hard and thick 
nd soon covered the ground with a layer half an inch to 
n inch thick. Lightning was close, apparently striking the 
iear-by bare rock ridges, and we often had to stand by ow 
tnghtened horses. This delay and getting “‘rim-rocked” 
time and again made it impossible to complete a circle back 


to camp, and we had in a sort of way to retrace our steps. 
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Once we went through a small lake so deep that the horses 
were almost swimming, but even Mathias rode safely across 
with no mishap. We were late getting back, and I could 
barely stagger from my horse, but I was exhilarated by the 
grandeur and wildness of the country we had seen, the view 
of Cloud Peak and its surrounding mountain carvings, the 
great boulders poised surely by some long-gone ice sheet on 
that bare rock high near the sky and cut off now from all 
higher heights from which boulders might have tumbled. 
We also had magnificent views of mule deer bounding over 
those rocky high lands away from the green spots where we 
startled them. Once we spotted two that were lying down, 
watched them a long time, and then saw them scamper 
hesitantly away from us, or rather in a distant half circle 
about us—perhaps the only human beings they had ever 
seen. And we had seen a pair of dusky grouse that also 
were a part of this high country. After supper we dried 
our clothes around the Doctor’s huge campfire but ceuld 
keep ourselves from bed only a short time. This day the 
rest of the party went to Grace Lake to fish. 


‘ta NEXT pay all the outfit but Reg and Stella 
rode up the eastern escarpment, where two streams 
descend and trace almost parallel final courses 
through the grassy approach to the lake. There was 
a tense crossing of the more northern torrent, be 
tween high falls above and rushing cascades below, 
and then a climb up and over to the canyon of the 
more southern of these inlet streams. High along 
the edge of this narrow canyon, the trail led up and 
out to the core-rock crest of this Big Horn Range. 
There off to the north the broad crest swept, with 
apparent ease and a wide gentle curve, to the summit 
majesty of Cloud Peak, uppermost height of the 
range. From Mistymoon Lake, where lunch was 
served, one could look off toward the eastern slopes 
of the range and see Lake Marion and Lake Helen. 
On to the desolate wildness of Florence Pass and 
Florence Lake, where the crumbling cornice of a 
high snow bank on “Bomber Peak” overlooked a still 
lingering raft of ice on the lake, the horses made their 
way, across or around many snow fields on the trail. 
Then, after some fishing by those who had brought 
their rods, the outfit retraced its trail to Solitude— 
traveling in a hard and cold driving rain that for 
the only time on the trip lasted through meal time at 
camp—making the campfire more hearty than ever. 


S. CH WERE THE SAMPLINGS of deep wilderness in 
this Cloud Peak Primitive Area—at and around Lake 
Solitude and then back again to a similar home camp 
at Cliff Lake. 

It was not all strenuous exploring—even for the 
Doctor and those vigorous high school girls. Nor 


was it all fishing for Edna and Bob and Dorothy, 
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not even quite all fishing for Billy. All in all there 
were many hours for quiet enjoyment and reflection 
in camp and for conversations at the camp fire, broken 
by many long silences and musing and a sort of sus 
pended wakefulness before the fascination of flames 
and glowing coals. 

Who would know the substance of such musings 
Some of them indeed must be dipping into the depths 
of mystery. Perhaps most of them were simply more 
tranquil ponderings of the perplexities of each one’s 
Who knows how 
much of Isabella’s education in the understandings 


own dominant concerns in living. 


that qualify physicians was being furthered in this 


wilderness setting? Who could know another’s 


mind? Then somewhere a thought would become 
vocal, one would get a glimpse and find himself 


puzzlinge—beyond his own qualifications—over such 


rroble Bob’ — so} en al 
a problem as Bob's concern with meteorology and 


the hazards of human flying—or Louise’s quandary 


about studying veology In nign school. Here truly 
Was no escaping from realities but rather a 


resort 
Cc { 


. 


a perspective on realities or a continuation 


these natural surroundings of the real business of 
living. What influence here was being interfused 
with the physi al excitement of these 9-year-old boys 
who certainly gave themselwes no let-up in their 
business of growing strong bodies and nurturing the 
itching curiosity of their young minds? 

How strange that one should be suddenly alone 


on this long log! Hlow many “ood nights” had he 
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NUMBER : 


Bw K av Cuirr Lake there were still three ful] 
days before the day-long retreat from these moun 
tains. Precious days. For one thing, it was good t 
have a second look at Cliff Lake itself and its hurry 
ing outlet stream. The water ouzel there had ¢s 
caped one on the first brief visit. And. there were the 
brook trout so numerous that Edward and Mathias 
could catch sheir exciting limits, however inexper; 
enced their fly casting. There too was that near-by 
shallow lake where the swimming was merely cold 
enough to be stimulating, where a “resident” could 
refresh himself daily with an afternoon plunge. 

But Cliff Lake too was a base for further excur 
sions. 

Only a few minutes ride, or hike, up one draw 
was Triangle Lake, and just below the rim-rock ridge 
etween it and camp, in the grassy intervals between 
boulders, and on the boulders, were American pipits 
ind the black rosy finches that were so hard for a 
newcomer to identify. For where was the rosiness’ 

Just a little farther away, up North Paint Rock 
Creek from Cliff Lake, were the Crater Lakes—hid 
len high above the creek valley in the awesome, 
verpowering setting of an all-but-abandoned glacia 
irque. It was an almost straight-up climb along 
the waterfall-cascade up ove! the weathered core 
rock of this Big Horn uplift to reach the open mouth 
f this amphitheatre of the wilderness. There, im 
mediately, lay Lower Crater Lake, where Edna, Bol 
ind Dorothy, Billy and Charlie, were fishing at sun 
set, as they had been all day 
long—here and at the upper 
lake where Edna had earlier in 
the day seen a mountain sheet 
along the edges of massive 
snow fields. At the near end 
of the lower lake were lush 
ireas of turf pitted with deey 
pools. larther into this am 
phitheatre of the mountains 
the lake shore was a tumbled 
mass of broken fragments 
trom those stupendous encir¢ 
ling chffs—fragments so large 
they would fill a room, frag 
ments so small they might be 
carned home for. paper 
weights, fragments so_ fresh 
that their sides which once 
held to the crumbling cliffs 
had as yet shown no weather 
ing, clean cut as the chiseled 
stones being swung into 4 
cathedral wall. 


, 
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Here surely the creative de 
¢ruction of these wild moun 
tains was still current, and one 
felt like hastening on his way 
_toward the upper lake—up, 
wer, and beyond a mass of 
rocks and 
stretched like an impound 
ment across the entire amphi 
theatre. What an unexpected 
climb it was, and when one 
finally sat overlooking this 
Upper Crater Lake, with those 
ereat snowbanks across the 
lake still far away, what an 
impression one had that he 


boulders that 


was within a deep, innermost 
fastness of the wildness of 
these mountains—surreunded 
by walls he could never climb, 
the only retreat the way he 
had come. What reassurance 
to see the sprightly pipits fly 

ing from rock to rock. But what a prompting to leave 
there was in the anxious calls of the rosy finches se 


near at hand, so disturbed, by this intrusion 


Orn, FURTHER EXCURSION, up the headwaters of 
North Paint Rock Creek, up to the very top of the 
divide, yet remained. Here, after a detour to Sheep 
herder’s Lake, a pleasant ride along Lake Elsie, and 
another great climb by the horses, one stood with 
Louise, Naney, and Gloria Lou, with Mathias and 
Edward, and with Isabella and the Doctor, where the 
ridge dropped sheer for a thousand feet before the 
wide chasm that held one at a distance from the wild 
grandeur of Blacktooth Mountain. To the 
east dim with haze were the great plains of Wyoming 
where cloud shadows were like blue lakes. In the 
foreground were the timbered foothills, broad High 
land Park, and Kearney Lakes. Gem-like in a de 
pression high in the wooded hills was a little lake 
uled Mirror, and much nearer, almost beneath, was 


rugged 


the wilder mountain lake called Spear Lake. 

l'o the west also one could look between heights 
of the mountains and across the great Big Horn 
Basin 

But there immediately to the south was the somber 
splendor of Blacktooth, the bulk of its summit high 
above the sweep of its lower skyline that ran out to 
the east past the serrated heights of Sawtooth Moun 
tain to the symmetry of Penrose, and to the west went 
leaping across a symmetrical U-shaped dip till it 
rose to the more quiet summit of Cloud Peak, so far 
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“HOW SMALI 





AND HOW VITAL” 


rHEIR HUMAN FIGURES... 


in the distance that it seemed inconspicuous in the 
same view with Blacktooth. Reaching toward one, 
out from the central mass of the mountain, enclosing 
the lakes that looked desolate beneath its bareness, 
were the sharp-crested bastions of that great mass of 
core-rock still resisting the changes of eternity. 

Here was another aspect of serenity, and as one 
went down from this outlook and, farther along the 
divide, climbed to a nearer prospect, this aspect of 
serene eminence was indeed impressive. Constantly 
disintegrating, attacked by hail and rain and light 
ning, crumbled by frost and ice and burdened with 
snow, the mountain time and again had yielded a part 
of itself to the always tugging pull of the earth’s 
pravity. Yet there it still stood, the debris of the 
elements all about, itself an aspect of awe. One could 
no more see at the moment the destruction of this 
mountain than he could perceive its whirling with 
himself through space. One could no more imagine 
the final passing of this mountain than he could an 


ticipate his own disintegration. Yet somehow or 
other in this Presence, this bright Sabbath noon, one 


found himself reflecting on both and admiring and 


coveting this inert mountain’s aspect of noble serenity 
in these eternal processes of dissolution. 

\ few minutes later Louise, Nancy, Gloria Lou, 
and Edward and Mathias were sliding and cavorting 
down a massive snowbank in front of the Doctor’s 
camera. How small their human figures seemed 
against the deep blue immensity of the sky, the white 
expanse of the snow bank—how small, and how vital 
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in all these vast surroundings! Then, far below, one 
could see—but faintly through field glasses—the fig 
ures of the others fishing on the shore of Rainbow 
Lake, fishing and waiting for a rendezvous and a 
return together to the Cliff Lake camp. 


W aco COULD HAVE DEFINED the difference in this 


group of wilderness travellers as it returned a day 
later to that same log cabin where it had first assem 
bled? Who could have told the difference in eager 
ness between outgoing expectations of adventure and 
the return anticipations of again seeing the children 
ind friends and a wife left behind, again feeling the 
pulsations of daily occupation? Who could detect 
the influence of the wilderness on these men and 
women, these girls, these boys? 

Yet there certainly was not one in the group who 
would have admitted that all which was brought 
back from these mountains and their lakes was the few 
fish that could be packed in the panniers of snow. 
\lready on the evening of the return there were ex 
ultations in the recollections of the excursion, and 
no exclamation of “never again.” And one could per 
ceive in the conversations and the countenances not 
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only an aroused sense of the richness of the beauty 
of the earth but also a renewed zest for the living 
that awaited each farther down the mountain in the 
great and complicated civilization of which each was 
a part. 

The wilderness had surely been both nourishment 
and tonic. It had indeed justified its existence, and 
not one returned from this excursion without a keen 
appreciation of its values, without the earnest hope 
that the wilderness would always be there—perhaps 
for one’s own return, certainly for the excursions of 
others. 

Who that had thus lived in this wildness would 
willingly see destroyed or disturbed the earth’s own 
setting for the majesty of Cloud Peak, the rugged 
grandeur of Blacktooth? 

Who that had once known the serenity of Lake 
Solitude would ever willingly sacrifice its tranquillity 
or alter its aspect of beauty? 

Who could doubt that this majesty, this rugged 
grandeur, this tranquility, this beauty, and indeed 
the very wildness of the wilderness itself, had long 
ago become qualities with such profound human 
meanings that men ought always to cherish them, 
and safeguard forever? 


WOON 


By CHartes EF. Gapen 


orld, 


lhe fat-faced moon surveys the x 
ls bold as solid gold. 

| torrid tenor on the greatest stage, 
Fle sings the hymn of the hidden sun. 
Far below, a winter night of obsidian waves 
Ind land of frosty white; 

Ind, too, since half is summer, 


| black bowl of misty light. 


Briefly how simple things become, 
Plunging through the unmarked blue— 
The singing orb, the warming one, 
Our own probationary earth- 

Working as if it all were true. 

From pole to pole, the orchestra 

Keeps its girdling, endless beat, 


Smoothed by the glowing tenor, as he 
Gathers, then releases, the running sea. 


Vloon, sea, land and sky—listen: 

lhe shouting surf against the cliffs, 

Taut air across the high-bridged trees, 

The soft, deep blanket of insect sounds, 

The polar wails, 

The booms of tro pu thunder, 

The wood-wind calls of myriad birds, 

The triton notes of cattle herds, 

Far-floating plaints from forests and plains, 
The harps of the mountains swept by the sky, 
The gush of geysers measured and high, 
The triangle tinkle of stony streams, 

The wild slosh of torrents, 

The spatter of rain, 

| flashing concussion that staggers the brain! 
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Dawn and Evening 


By Don BiocuH 


i 


Deep in the unbeaten forest, close by a garrulous stream, 


| ugue in the mists of the morning, a white tent catches the gleam 
Of the first silvered shafts that the sun casts down through the wakening leaves. 


‘ A 


Mog wraiths that have harried the nighttime, reluctantly crawl to their lair 


\cwirling and jostling silently, purging the ambient cir 
Of the dank, stilly odours of midnight, ere the sunlight leaps down through the leaves. 


HE first real rays of the sun carrying warmth 

are filtering down to the tent through the 

leafy tops of the giant redwods. As the beams 
fall athwart the earth, the first signs of life astir are 
the spiders swinging on the lower tree limbs. They 
ire alternately humping and flattening on the web, 
causing a wide to-and-fro motion which dries the 
liquid iridescence that clings like stringed jewels to 
its strands. The spider is not an aggressive animal, 
ind a wet web will not attract his breakfast. 

Then a red streak on springs hops across the clear 
ing in three bounds—it is the red-squirrel out for 
: cautious acorn or two. A series of three clear, 
throaty calls proclaims the rising of a ruby-throated 
warbler. At first, it is but a voice; then a spot of 
vivid scarlet against the green high up in the spire of 
. redwood reveals the bird, head and beak pointing 
toward the sky, caroling lustily. Among the blades 
ff dew-burdened grass, a fine eye may see myriad 
inalogies for the Biblical advice to the sluggard. 


The sun has poured its gold and silver over the 
place. The leaves of the redwoods seem to be breath- 
ing deeply of life; the spider has ceased its swinging 
and sits smugly in the cone of its door; a half-dozen 
brazen squirrels have peered cautiously from behind 
the trees just adjacent to the tent. Limned against 
a green and blue background, a veritable symphony 
of color in feathers and harmony in bird-calls is going 
on; the earth creeps with insect life. 

The shallow, rocky stream beside the tent seems 
now to have awakened from a sort of struggling, 
suppressed lethargy. It breaks into a free, crashing 
jumble of splashes, slaps, and hisses. The sun plays 
full on its ebullient surface, and a thousand rainbows 
line the rocks. Boulders of countless shapes to tax 
the imagination squat full in the force of the torrent, 
seeming to shout and shake free of the green rush of 
water that constantly surges over them. Down- 
stream, close to a sharp bend, two cubs shamble to a 
quiet shallow and drink deeply. 


Twilight has come to the forest; shadows have deepened the shade. 

Hushed are the sounds of the daytime; silence rests deep in the glade. 
Quiescent, seem even the waters; all nature is bowed to the dusk. 

The beasts of the wood have deserted our ken to roam wide through the night. 
Trilling birds and the earth’s crawling creatures departed the last gleams of light. 
lhe leaves of the trees have ceased reaching and lie in repose for the dusk. 


s iF the sun had strings on all the action of the 
A earth, a strange stillness fell when the last drop 
t gold poured below the horizon. The noise of the 
forest itself (and the forest is a living thing) seemed 
to leave off almost abruptly. The quail’s distant 
drumming dropped to a sickly droning, then died 
way altogether; crickets’ and locusts’ merry music 
lowered to a monotonous monody, and even the katy 
did quit her disdainful assertions and denials. Sev 
eral sharp crackings in a near-by tree hinted that 
some predatory animal had gotten a late supper. 
Slow, soft pad-pads to the left, followed by gutteral 
ind liquid grunts in the direction of the water might 
Nave been those of a bear. 

[he crashing waters of the stream quite forgot 
their joyous, care-free attitude of the day, and settled 
down to a sullen hum-drum roar. Dusk had dimmed, 


and evening robbed this giant of his vision. In the 
glory of the day there were banks to curse and rocks 
to lunge with one’s full strength upon, but night 
seemed to harness this dashing creature to a tread- 
mill—and threatening growls belied a broken spirit. 

But the deep-throated maledictions of the waters 
could not down the silence of the forest. In the 
depths of the great timberlands exists a silence as 
oppressive as death. To the tenderfoot, it is some 
thing to dread; to the real woodsman it is life itself. 
An unexplainable something that floats. and. seeps 
from the heart of the redwood and the shadows, 
it comes like a live thing when daylight fades. It is 
inescapable. It is soft and dull, insinuating. It 
settles on the ground and on the grass and mocks 
the weakling. If he shows terror, it will rise and 
smite him to cover of the candle within his tent. If 
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he have no candle, and no tent—tt is said that silence Che night has pervaded all. The misty wraiths 
und the darkness are God’s justice dealt to the guilty, of the night are about, and only the constant [umings 
ind the blessed cover of protection to the good. of the water can be heard. 


WAKE UP, AMERICA 


By Me tvin O. STEEN 


Look, America! Look first to history. 

See nation after nation march across its pages, 
Rise and flourish on the rape of a fertile land, 
And pass on to oblivion. 


You are young, America. 

You are young:and you are strong. 

You are progressive; you are wise; your way of life is different. 
You will not do these things, 

You say. 


But may I remind you, America? 

You have already ruined partially or completely 

More than half the topsoil you once had. 

[It took the Chinese ten times as long to do as much to China. 


And look, America. 
Look to the seat of your government. 
Look to Washington. 
See your government appropriating forty-five million dollars for soil conservation, 
And a hundred and eighty-five million as a down payment on dams 
designed to stop the water that doesn’t stay where it falls— 
Forty-five million dollars to the doctors who strive to sew up your severed arteries, 
And four times that sum 
For tinsmiths to beat out buckets with which to preserve your lifeblood. 


Look America. 

Look again to your government. 

You, America, 

You can afford to mobilize your manhood into armies. 

You can afford implements of destruction that stagger the imagination, 

Navies for all the seven seas, and aircraft to blot the sun. 

You can afford two hundred BILLION dollars to prosecute one war 
to save yourself from danger from without, 

But a little lip service, a token gesture, 

Is all, America, all that you will afford 

To save yourself disaster from within, within yourself, America. 


Look, America. 

You go the way all men have gone. 

You are not young. 

You are not strong. 

You are not wise. 

You...only...dream... these... things. 

You live an old, deceitful dream that blinds your eyes against the truth 
and leads you down that old disaster road. 


Look, America! 


WAKE UP! 
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Edifying Pleasures 


THE PLEASURES OF SKETCHING OUT- 
NOORS. By Clayton Hoagland. New York: The Vik- 
al Press. 7. xti + 164 pp. (8% by 11 inches), wth 

I illustrations and I'st of “4 Fy wu Helpful Books.” $3.95. 


Reviewed by Oraus J. Mure 


N READING a book with the title 7’4e Pleasures of 
[ Sketching Outdoors one is impressed by certain 
parallels with the pleasures of wilderness travel. In 
some respects man has gone far toward inclosing him 
self in protective walls, and in large cities has suc 
seeded to a large extent in shutting out weather and 
the great sweep of natural landscape. More than 
ever before, whether associated with the activity of 
sketching or simple outdoor living, the word “out 
joors” awakens a fundamental racial nostalgia. 

Sketching itself appears to have its roots deep in 
ur ancestry. We come upon cliffs on which primi- 
tive Indians have scratched out suggestive figures 
f mountain sheep, antelope, turtles, birds, or sym 
bolic figures of natural features that impressed them. 
[ruly these people of the wilderness were nurturing 
in inspired impulse common to mankind the world 
ver, 

In touching briefly on this theme, Clayton Hoag 
land refers to an incident in the Zoo of Regent’s 
Park, London, when Julian Huxley noted a young 
mountain gorilla tracing with its forefinger the out 
line of its shadow on the wall and thereupon ex 
pressed the belief “that human graphic art may have 
had an origin, among our primitive ancestors, in a 
similar tracing of shadows cast by a low sun against 
t vertical cave wall.” 

Mr. Hoagland goes on to say: “The urge to draw 
seems as normal in young children as the urge to 
dance and sing, yet many youngsters forget, as they 
grow, the pleasure to be found in drawing.” 

We might remark, what are we as a people doing 
with these esthetic tendencies that seem to be shared 
by our animal associates? Are we stifling them? Are 
we letting esthetic expression remain entirely in the 
hands of those few who are unusually gifted—the 
skilled painters and singers, the “medicine men” of 
modern life? Just as we tend to be merely specta- 
tors of the prowess of our specialized athletes? 

What parallel do we find in our appreciation of 
wilderness? The modern city began as a convenient 
grouping of dwellings for the safety and convenience 
of the community, at a time when the fields and for 
ests still remained the scene of our normal activities. 
With the growth of our industrial civilization the 
city itself has tended to encompass our entire environ- 
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FROM The Pleasures of Sketching Outdoors, BY THE AU- 

THOR; THOREAU’S COVE, WALDEN POND, CONCORD, MASS. 

DRAWN ON THE SPOT, ON THE CENTENNIAL OF HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU’S MOVING INTO HIS CABIN. 


ment and many of us are more and more shut away 
from the heritage of outdoors. 

How many generations would it take to forget? 
Many of us have become restless. By the hundreds 
of thousands we are again seeking the out-of-doors; 
we long for the adventure of the mountains, the 
beauty and free lines of prairies, the charm and al- 
lurement of lakes and streams; in short, we are de 
manding the freedom of the wilderness. 

Has not the wilderness itself become an esthetic 
goal in this modern world? We have not yet learned 
to understand it fully. Just as the gorilla with stubby 
finger was groping toward the art of drawing by 
tracing out his sh-dow, so we too appear to be grop- 
ing toward something we sense as desirable in wilder 
ness. We give various reasons for wanting to keep 
and protect wilderness, but fundamentally we just 
feel that we want it. When we try to put it into 
words, we are frequently unable to express properly 
our real reasons. 

Mr. Hoagland quotes Thoreau: “There can be 
no very black melancholy to him who lives in the 
midst of nature, and has his senses still.” 

And Mr. Hoagland himself advises his reader: 
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“Go forth, as one Chinese painter advised, ‘un 
troubled and joyful,’ and forget the ordinary worries 
of life.” 

All of which is good wilderness philosophy. 

Mr. Hoagland has primarily prepared a how-to 
do-it book in The Pleasures of Sket hing Outdoors. 
It is not a book on philosophy, but a book of sugges 
tions, giving to the layman or amateur, instructions 
in simple sketching, outlining in simplest terms how 
to achieve a degree of satisfaction in interpretation of 
the lines of a landscape and transferring to the sketch 
book the few significant details—trees and buildings, 
the appearance of water with reflections, illustrating 
his points with many helpful sketches, some of which 
lend a touch of humor. 

Chere is a significant section headed “Oh, how can 
you see?” in which the author advises: 

Don’t ever 
uses his brush or crayon to get effects of light, color, or line. 


believe that talent is all in the way an artist 


Ihe artist’s ability lies first in seemg the picture before hi 


Between a bungling, untrained beginner 
Winslow 


vast world of difference, but 


has begun it. . 
Homer, or a Cezanne, is a 
a great deal of that difference 
is in how the experienced artist looks at the world. Remem- 


be more skillful than the 


ind a Constable, 


ber, no hand holding a pencil can 


eve which vuides it 


Then follow pages of clear instructions on how 
tu put down on paper the features of landscape, so 
simply and naturally told that any reader will likely 
be moved to exclaim: “Why shucks, I believe I can 
do that!” 

And | believe he can. 

Many a beginning artist should profit by such a 
book. Many an outdoorsman without professional 
umbition could here find opened to him a simple 
technique for recording his experiences and his pass 
ng fancies along the wilderness trail. And, learning 
this simple technique, he may also be learning how 
lor here 


to see—certainly how to see a wilderness. 


is an emphasis on simphicaity. Here ts a 
wainst looking only for stupendous wonders. 

Many visitors to national parks ask: “What ts 
there to see?” Apparently they have not come to 
realize that wilderness is peculiarly something not 


warning 


to be merely seen. True, the eye sees the large ex 
panse of sage, the distant range of hills, the lowering 
sun. But the mind’s eye, if given free reign, sees 
much more. It is aware of the bigness of country, 
the mellowness of the evening air, the zooming of 
nighthawks overhead. The mind’s eye catches the 
signin 


ity about much more; ts reaching out, Wanting, want 


ince of much of this; it has a yearning curios 
ng. Perhaps many of us could learn better to appre 
ciate this awareness and this yearning by reaching 
and, by sketching, 


jut literally for a pad and pencil 
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teach even the mind’s eye to see more, and more 
clearly. 

I met a musician at the foot of the Teton Moun 
tains in Wyoming, a composer. He was all wrought 
up over a day back in the canyons. “I think I got 
a song today: The Song of the Trail.” And his hands 
moved as he spoke as if they would instinctively beat 
out the measures of the song. 

Three boys coming in for vacation crossed the 
Teton Range on skis, during a blizzard in March. 
It was an exhausting adventure, a tremendous test 
of physical endurance and of spirit. But at the height 
of their struggles one of the boys said: “I wish | 
were a poet!” 

Truly, appreciation of wilderness is an element of 
our esthetic inheritance. 
ral impulse that derives from the same source. 


So, too, sketching ts a natu 
The 
combination of these should enhance our wilderness 
experience and give definition to our vague yearn 
Chere are many of us who, 
in the wilderness, have wished to be poets, but it was 
the already skilled musician who came out with the 


Ings for the outdvors. 


sone. 
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Ik YOU AGREE with our objects—which are 
stated in Article | of the Society’s By Laws (see 
back page of this magazine) — you can help 
greatly by adding your name to our growing list 
of members. We cordially invite all who are 
interested to fill out the application below and 
return 1t to— 





Lue WILpERNEss SOCIETY 
1840 Minrwoop Prace, N. W. 
WasHINGTon 9, D.C. 


/ nish to add WY influen e to the mi vementl Tor 


wilderness preservation by joining The Wilder 
ness Soctety as a 


Member it $1 i veal 


subdsceribing Member at $2 a vear L 
Contributing Member at $5 a vear [ 
Sustaining Member it $10 1 Vear [ 
Life Member at $100 


| agree with the Society’s objects and enclose 
$ for dues, of which 50 cents ts for a 
year’s subscription to THe Living WiLpERNESS. 


(SIGNATURE) 
PKINT) 


(sTREET AND NUMBER) PLEAS} 


(ciry) (ZONE) (STATE) 
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News Items of Special Interest 


LYMPIC DEFENSE preparations have been inten 
O sified as the threat to the National Park from 
lumber interests has increased. A pamphlet entitled 
Trouble on Olympus: A Defense of Olympic Na 
ional Park was issued in August by the Sierra Club 
ind is being cooperatively distributed by other agen 
ies also, Lhe Wilderness Society being among those 
from whom copies are available. Reprints of “Our 
Olympic Heritage and Its Defense,” by Irving M. 
Clark, which appeared in the June issue of THE 
Livinc WILDERNESS, are being similarly distributed. 
\lso available is The Raid on the Nation’s Olympi 
Forests, which was published in May by the F-mer 
vency Conservation Committee. Thus informed, the 
public has been aroused, and protests against the 
threatened invasion are reported by the National 
Park Service to be surprisingly numerous. Hearings 
m pending bills were scheduled to be held in the 
State of Washington late in September and were 
predicted for some later date in Washington, D. C. 

* *K *K 


FFORTS TO HELP SOLVE the complicated land 
E administration problems in the Jackson Hole 
Wyo.) region were frustrated in July when the 
Committee on Public Lands reported out to the 
House of Representatives a bill to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument, Wyoming. Though at 
tempts to secure enactment of the bill in the closing 
lays of the Congressional session failed, its considera 
tion was left pending for the session scheduled to 
onvene on January 6. The bill thus became a 
serious and pressing threat to the public interest. It 
was opposed by the Department of the Interior. 

A special committee of The Wilderness Society 
described the new bill (H. R. 1330 amended) as 
“unsound and inadequate” in a public statement is- 
sued by the Society in August. This committee— 
omprising Dr. Olaus J. Murie, Director; Howard 
Zahniser, Executive Secretary and Editor of THe 
Living Witperness; and Dr. Charles G. Woodbury, 
member of the Executive Committee who also is an 
executive committee member of the National Parks 
\ssociation—was at the time of the bill’s introduction 
engaged in Jackson Hole in a first-hand study of 
problems connected with Grand Teton National Park, 
Jackson Hole National Monument, and the Teton 
Wilderness Area in Teton National Forest. Follow- 
ing earlier indications that many opponents of the 
monument would withdraw their opposition if boun- 
daries were readjusted, this committee had under- 
taken an investigation to explore possibilities for 
boundary recommendations. When the Public Lands 
Committee unexpectedly reported out H. R. 1330 


amended, however, the Society officials concluded 
that the opportunity to make such recommendations 
constructively was dependent on defeat or withdrawal 
of the now pending bill to abolish the monument. 

H. R. 1330 amended, the Society’s committee 
emphasized, is in no sense the compromise measure 
anticipated by some conservationists after the hear- 
ings held by the Public Lands Committee the week 
of April 14. It is unfortunate, said the Society’s 
officials, that Congressman Frank A. Barrett, who 
was chairman of the subcommittee conducting these 
hearings, has not had the proceedings printed. Not 
only would these proceedings correct some of the 
misstatements in the voluminous proceedings of the 
1943 hearings on a similar bill, which were printed 
and widely distributed, but also a record of the 1947 
hearings if widely available would reveal to the pub- 
lic the increased support of the monument and the 
true nature of the compromise proposals entertained 
at the hearings. 

The Society’s officials found that the amended bill, 
reported out to the House as a compromise, like its 
original, actually represents the proposals of local 
interests who have been fighting in every way pos- 
sible the national efforts to provide adequately for 
preservation of the superb Jackson Hole-Teton region 
and the proper accommodation of its increasingly 
numerous visitors from all parts of the country. The 
committee also found the bill to-be misleading and 
confusing. 

The amended bill, it was noted, appeared to make 
a compromise by adding a part of the to-be-abolished 
monument to Grand Teton National Park. The pro- 
posed addition, however, comprised less than a fifth 
of the monument lands and was seen to be “woefully 
inadequate” to meet the public needs. The com- 
mittee found further that, contrary to the under- 
standing of some, the bill excluded all of Jackson 
Lake from the proposed park addition and failed also 
to include the Snake River. 

\ first reading of the bill, it was seen, might give 
the impression that the newly proposed boundaries 
would include some of the shore of Jackson Lake, 
but careful analysis of the bill’s wording showed 
that a later clause excepting certain reclamation with- 
drawals actually would place the park boundaries 
some distance away from the lake. 

Similarly, the bill seemed on quick reading to in- 
clude the Snake River yet actually excluded the 
stream and its islands. 

The Public Lands Committee in its report to the 
House accompanying the bill (Report No. 914, 80th 
Cong., Ist Sess., July 15, 1947) stated that it had 
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“recommended that all of the lands west of the 
Snake River be added to the Grand Teton Nationa! 
Park and that im addition thereto that a strip of land 
S50) feet wide and adjoining the Snake River on the 
east be added.” The bill itself described the proposed 
iddition as the lands “west of a line 50 feet east” of 
the river but then added the qualifying phrase “and 
the detailed description that 
west bank of the 
Thus the bill’s wording “west of 


described as follows;” 
followed ran the boundary down the 
river. a line 50 
east oi 
egal effect, and the accompanying report 


+ 


Public Lands Committee seemed to indicate an 


the Snake River” appeared to have no 
of the 


intent 


feet 


' 


to exclude explicitly the river itself. 

Whether this represented care or inadvertence on 
the part of those who phrased the amended bill, the 
Wilderness Society officials perceived that the bill’s 
ictual wording would permit no park administration 
banks of the river. The Snake River, 
was noted, has several channels, and between its 


etween the 


treme banks are islands and waters and marshes 
vhich would be subject to such inconsistent uses as 
wildfowling and trapping. The Society’s 
ficials considered the 50-foot strip on the east bank 
s an inadequate gesture and felt that hunting and 
trapping §() feet inside park boundaries would be 
detrimental indeed to park administration. 

With the Snake River and Jackson Lake excluded 
and less than a fifth of the present monument added 
to the park, the Wilderness Society committee re 


beaver 


ported 
It seems imposible to administer these Jac kson Hole lands 


properly in the public interest with such a small area unde 


dministration with Grand Teton National Park—the prin- 
pal attraction for Jackson Hole visitors. 

The proposed disposition of the other four-fifths 
of the present monument was described as “un 


sound.” Said the Society’s committee 


Proposed in this bill as additions to ‘Teton National F or- 
est, these lands would be im the competent hands of the 
U.S. Forest Service but would needlessly involve this agency 


n recreational perplexities most closely related to preserva- 
ind administration of the national park. “Th 
ind south of the Snake 
land, and the 


northern part of the 


thon monu- 


ment lands east River can not even 


be described as forest dominant values of 


the area in the monument that ts for- 
ested are in recreation and preservation of the scene. 

Ihe investigators concluded that “this part of the 
new proposal IS In NO sense an attempt to deal soundly 
with this area’s complicated land-administration prob 
lems but simply an effort to remove from National 
Park Service administration lands that local inter 
ests hope later to exploit.” 

During the emergency created by the reporting out 
of such a bill, the Society’s officials concluded, it 
would only be confusing for conservations to be rec 
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ommending boundary changes of the present mony 
ment. The committee did observe that “no boundarn 
changes are immediately necessary,” that “loca] pri 
vate interests are generously cared for under the 
existing administration,” that an increasing number 
of people are sensing the growing recreational jm 
portance of the lands involved, and that the rea 
perplexity is not one of meeting a single clear-cur 
issue but rather one of solving inter-related prob 
lems. Planning to continue its study, the committe 
made the following recommendations: 

l. Defeat or H.R. 


step in providing an to solve the complicated 


withdrawal of 1330 is an essential 
opportunity 
land-administration problems of Jackson Hole. 


2. Proceedings of the hearings on H. R 


1330 held by 
the Committee on Public Lands of the House of Represen- 
tatives during the week of April 14, 1947, should be printed 
and made widely available in order to help provide the pub- 
lic (including its legislators) an adequate understanding of 
the problems and issues involved. 


3. Enactment of H.R. 


vide 


, ). ? 
30135, also pending, would pro- 


losses resulting from Federa 


compensation for tax 
acquisition and would secure the necessary rights-of-way 
over Federal lands for local interests. 

4. Eventually Congress should enact legislation provid- 
ing a unified policy for administration of all Federal lands 
in the Jackson Hole region, and one feature of such legisla- 
tion should be the consolidation of Jackson Hole Nationa 
Monument with Grand Teton National Park. 

5. Present perplexities (and the possible urge to solve 
them promptly rather than adequately ) should not be allowed 
to obscure the long-time and increas...zly urgent needs of 
the American public for unspoiled natural areas where the 
physical and mental strains of a tense civilization can be 
relieved and where the pioneering spirit of the Americar 
people can be continually renewed. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the preservation of such areas for such a pur- 
pose involves also the provision of accommodations that wil 
make visitors comfortable without subjecting them to the 
same urban atmosphere from which they are seeking vaca- 
nons. 

OK Ok od 
R'° \RDING THE UNPRINTED PROCEEDINGS of the 
Jackson Hole hearings held the week of Apni 
14 by a House of Representatives public lands sub 
committee of which Congressman Frank A. Barrett 
of Wyoming was chairman, a recently published fold 
er entitled Jackson Hole and distributed by the Izaak 
Walton League of America says: 


Normally, the hearings of such a committee are printed 
Not these, though. Mr. 
Barrett decided it was “unnecessary” to publish these hear- 
the official 
stenographers to make typewritten copies of the testimony, 
for either private or public agencies. One Federal agency 
offered to pay the reporters $200 to make a copy, but Mr 
Barrett refused permission. 


for public use and information. 


Furthermore, he has refused to allow 


nys. 
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Why: ; 
[here !s nly 
witnesses favoring retaining the 
arguments for the bill, H. R. 1330, to abolish 
re port ae ould 


one plausible, normal, obvious answer. 


festimony ot monument 


wo blasted the 
the monument, that publication of the 


have 
tilled the 

In its folder the Izaak Walton League stresses the 
tational importance of the Jackson Hole issue in 
elation to the broader public lands controversy and 
presents the “gist”? of the statements made at the 
\pril hearings by Kenneth A. Reid and Dr. Olaus 


|. Murie. With reference to these statements the 
folder says: 
Kenneth A. Reid, Executive Director of the Izaak Wal- 


managed to get a 
j portic n of the testimony before Mr. Barrett decreed the 
ecord should be withheld from the public. And, Dr. Olaus 
[. Murie, President of the Jackson, Wyoming, chapter of 

the League, a national director of the League, and Executive 

Che Wilderness Society, thoughtfully 

committee 


ton League of America, transcript of 


Director of retained 


opy of the statement he made before the 


' 


* * 


EASING PRIVILEGES for oil and gas prospecting in 
L the Teton (Wyo.) Wilderness Area are to be 
withheld and explorations to be permitted elsewhere 
n the Teton National Forest will be rigidly con 
‘rolled and limited in amount, according to a letter 
it August 15 addressed to the Executive Secretary 
i The Wilderness Society by Secretary of the In 
terior Julius A. Krug. This decision followed pro 
tests by the Society and other conservation organiza 
tions, made when it was learned that application for 
leases were pending and amplified at a special hear 
ng for conservationists called by the Secretary of the 
Interior and held on May 14 by Undersecretary 
Oscar L. Chapman. 

“I most sincerely thank you for your interest in 
this matter,” wrote Secretary Krug in his letter of 
\ugust 15, “and assure you that the restriction that 
| am imposing will be enforced, and that the Fish 
ind Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, and 
the U.S. Forest Service will be consulted before any 
init development plans are approved.” 

lhe restrictions governing oil and gas explorations 
n the national forest were described as follows in a 
esume statement enclosed: 


lhe withholding of leasing privileges on the public lands 
w oil and gas prospecting and possible development in the 
leton Wilderness Area in the ‘Teton National Forest, Wyo- 
ning; and restrictions on such leasing activities in the re- 
nainder of the Teton National Forest have been imposed 
y the Secretary of the Interior in a definitive order to the 
seological Survey and the Bureau of Land Management, 


woviding for the protection of the esthetic values of the 


Jackson Hole region from damage which might be done 
by uncontrolled oil and gas development. ‘The area subject 
to controlled exploration covered by the Secretary’s order 
lies east of the Jackson Hole National Monument and gen- 
erally south of the wilderness area in the Teton National 
Forest, Wyoming. 

The objectives sought by the restrictions imposed on oil 
and gas leasing go as far as possible to meet the desires of the 
conservation groups who protested the oil and gas develop- 
ment in Jackson Hole. It is only because of a serious de- 
cline in new oil discoveries and the possible loss of publicly 
owned oil resources by drainage through the development 
of intermingled private holdings that controlled exploration 
has been authorized. The restrictions on such leases, in the 
opinion of the Department of the Interior, constitute the 
best possible compromise between the Nation’s needs for 
fuel and the desirability of preserving the national asset which 
lies in the Jackson Hole wilderness. 

The instructions to the Geological Survey and the Bureau 


of Land Management provide for the withholding of the 


‘Teton Wilderness Area, and all other lands within the 
‘Teton National Forest lying north of the 11th standard 
parallel with a minor exception, from any leasing under the 


This 
primeval area, which lies on top of the Coatinental Divide 
between the southern boundary of Yellowstone National 
Park and the Buffalo Fork of the Snake River, is a wild, 
practically roadless region in which scenery, wildlife, and 


oil and gas provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act. 


primitive forest complement the area which is included in 
Yellowstone National Park. It 
the Jackson Hole elk. 

Oil and gas leases in the portion of ‘Teton National Forest 
lying south of the Teton Wilderness Area will be issued anly 
where the Geological Survey reports that the structural con- 
ditions are such as to warrant belief that the lands may 
No drilling will be permitted, except on 
A unit plan seeks to 


is the summer range for 


contain oil or gas. 
lands within an approved unit plan. 
overcome the evils of operation by several landowners com- 
peting for the oil in the same pool as a unit, with each owner 
taking his share of the oil. Under such a plan, only such 
wells are drilled as are necessary and proper to drain the 
pool under conservation practices. Excess wells, hit-or-miss 
drilling, unnecessary road construction, and other operations 
which destroy the forest cover are avoided. 

Prospecting and development under an approved unit 
plan will not be permitted until all lands, including private 
subject to the plan, 


holdings within the unit, are made 


unles. a determination shall be made by the Secretary or his 
representative that the unit operator has made every rea- 
sonable effort to “unitize” the area and the uncommitted 
land is insufficient in amount or so located that the orderly 
development of the unit will not be adversely affected. 

\ll leases and all unit plans for lands within the area 
must contain provisions vesting in the Secretary of the In- 
terior, or his representatives, control over the rate of pros- 
pecting and development, including in particular the spac- 
ng of wells and other conditions as may be considered neces- 
sary in any case for the protection of the wildlife or scenx 


values of the area. 








S aN GorGONIOo’s primitive area in the San Bernar 
dino National Forest of southern California re 
mains practically unchanged as a result of a decision 


Forest Service in the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, on the proposal that boundaries of the area be 
modified to permit the installation of skiing facilities. 

Following intensive study of the proposal, Mr. 
Watts said, the Forest Service had come to the con 
clusion that the San Gorgonio Primitive Area has 
higher public value as a wilderness and a watershed 
than as a downhill skiing area. 

[he decision, said the Forest Service announce 





ment, assumes national significance because opening 
of the San Gorgonio wilderness area might possibly 
have been cited later as a precedent for like action on 
other primitive areas in national forests and because 
months-long agitation for and against opening the 
California area to skiing installations aroused a num 
ber of country-wide organizations. 

Mr. Watts did, however, announce that as a result 
of re-study of the San Gorgonio area it had been de 
cided to eliminate from it some 1,400 acres north of 
Poopout Hill in Barton Flats which already included 
several structures and roads usable for automobiles 
and therefore were not suitable for primitive classifi 
cation. Elimination of this acreage from primitive 
status, he explained, will permit a road to be built 
to the top of the hill and make it readily accessible 
for wilderness skiing and “ski touring” without af 
fecting the rest of the wilderness area. 

Mr. Watts’s decision was applauded by The Wil 
derness Society and others who had made the defense 
of the area a national issue. 

Che San Gorgonio ruling, according to Mr. Watts, 
was made on the basis of testimony presented at a 
public hearing held last February 19 and 20 in San 
Bernardino, Calif., several thousand letters received 
by the Forest Service from interested individuals and 
groups, and a careful appraisal of the problem by 
forest officers. Mr. Watts said: 

I fully appreciate the great public demand and need for 
idditional downhill skiing areas in southern California, and 
I recognize skung as an appropriate form of forest recrea- 
tion that should be encouraged by the Forest Service. | 
ilso recognize that San Gorgonio is an area well suited for 
1 downhill skiing development. At the same time, were the 
irea opened as proposed the loss of other public values such 
is wilderness skiing, ski touring, summer wilderness use, 
organized camping, and watershed values combined, would 
be greater than the public gain through development for 
downhill skiing. 

Mr. Watts pointed out that the Forest Service is 
cooperating fully with the skiers of southern Cali 
fornia and elsewhere to develop more national forest 
ski areas which facilities he said were needed to meet 
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announced in June by Lyle F. Watts, chief of the 


an increasing demand. Last year, he recalled, the 
250 winter sports areas in national forests, which em. 
brace some 50,000 acres, were used by 1,250,000 
skiers. 

Expressing the hope that his decision would not 
disturb “the splendid cooperation which has existed 
between skiers, their local associations and the Na. 
tional Ski Association and the Forest Service, as wel] 
as between skiers and wilderness groups,” the chief 
forester gave assurance that the encouragement the 
Forest Service has always given winter sports in na 
tional forests would be continued. He paid tribute 
to the way wilderness people and skiers have worked 
for the accomplishment of common aims and objec 
tives in the past. Calling ski touring and wilderness 
skiing appropriate forms of wilderness travel, the 
chief forester said he thought it quite possible that 
this form of use may soon rival summer use of wil 
derness areas in number of participants. 

Mr. Watts said that an important consideration in 
the San Gorgonio decision was the national aspect 
of the wilderness area. He foresaw, he added, a ris 
ing demand for wilderness recreation “as the influence 
of urban living induces more and more persons to 
seek the serenity and inspiration of wilderness areas.” 
Opportunities for establishment of new wilderness 
areas are limited, he said, and loss of present areas of 
this description might well prove to be irreparable. 


ok * ** 
ad PUBLIC LANDS ISSUE... is not dead. It 
merely is breathless in the face of recent public 


protests of tornado proportions,” says Arthur H. 
Carhart, in a comprehensive review of this issue pub- 
lished in the 1947 summer number of Pacific Spe 
tator, under the title “Don’t Fence Us In!” In the 
course of his article Mr. Carhart poses the question, 
“Does the livestock industry, national or in Western 
states, rest so heavily on the grazing use of our public 
lands that these lands must be delivered into the 
present users’ hands for exclusive grazing use if the 
industry ts to survive?” He answers 

\c cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, there 
were 79,791,000 cattle of all types in the nation in 1946. 
Cows and heifers kept on farm for milk production wer 
reported as numbering 26,695,000. Of the 55,124,000 
animals not thus allotted to dairy herds, 11,073,000 were 
in the Western states. It may jolt a Westerner, particularl 
a livestock producer, to learn that only one out of five of the 
nondairy cattle are in the Western states. 

“Now, how many of the 11,073,000 cattle in the 


: a 
Western states were grazed on our public estate! 


he asks, and replies: 


In the case of the forests, only 1,225,000—one in ten. 


The grazing period averaged slightly over four months- 
a third of the year-long grazing requirements of any single 
critter. Simple computations will show that nondairy cattle 
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feeding-days on the national forests represent approximately 
|.75 percent of the cattle feeding-days in the nation, and 
nly 4.33 percent of Western cattle feeding requirements. 

The Taylor lands were grazed by slightly over 2,000,000 
vead of cattle. They were on this range about four months 
One out of five head of Western cattle got on 


Chey secured less than 1.5 percent of the na- 


if twelve 
this range. 
tional beef-cattle feeding-days from these lands, 7 percent 
f the feeding-days of beef cattle in the Western states. 

Domestic sheep in the nation total 44,241,000; and 
18,053,000 were in the Western states. Forest permits 
were issued for 4,280,000 head of sheep, and the season 
weraged two and a half months. Sheep on forest allotments 
cured there slightly over 2 percent of the sheep feeding- 
lays in the nation, and about 5 percent of the sheep feeding- 
days in the West. 

On Taylor lands, 7,750,000 sheep grazed for seven and 
half months, to secure 3.75 percent of the national, and 
ipproximately 18 percent of the Western, sheep feeding- 
lavs of 1946. 

It seems unnecessary to put pointed emphasis on these 
data. The statistics reveal how fallacious is the belief that 
the livestock industry in the nation, or particularly in the 
West, rests on use of forage on our public lands. 


Pacific Spectator is edited by Miss Edith R. Mir 
rielees, Box 1948, Stanford University, California. 
\Y BEHIND SCHEDULE is the Federal forest 
land acquisition program, according to facts 
recently assembled by The Wilderness Society in a 
omparison of 1933 plans with accomplishments to 
date. 

In A National Plan for American Forestry ( Senate 
Document No. 12, Seventy-third Congress, 1933, 
popularly known as the Copeland Report) the U. S. 
Forest Service recommended a long range program 
f public forest acquisition for watershed protection, 
timber production, and related conservation purposes. 
[his report showed that the net area in national for 
ests within the continental United States was then 
nearly 140,317,000 acres. Of this total, about 133, 
100,000 acres were located in western States and 
wer 7,000,000 acres in the East. The eastern areas 
had been acquired under authority of the Weeks Law 
f 1911 and the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. 

The long range acauisition program recommended 
in the Copeland Report called for an ultimate expan- 
sion in both State and Federal forest land ownership 
totalling 223,000,000 acres, of which 134,000,000 
would be in Federal ownership. This land would be 
acquired over a 20-year period, or at a uniform rate 
6.7 million acres per year. 

The Report also indicated that on the basis of al- 
ready existing plans, 26,139,000 acres were sched- 
uled for early national forest purchase. Some 18, 
500,000 acres of this would be in the West. 
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These recommendations are still largely unful 
filled. The net national forest area within the conti 
nental United States as of June 30, 1946, totalled 
157,847,275 acres, an increase over 1932 of 17,530, 
342 acres. This represents an average increase of less 
than 1.3 million acres. Thus over the 14 ensuing 
years not even the then current plans have been con- 
summated. At this rate, it would require some 90 
years more to complete the balance of the long range 
national forest acquisition program. 

Appropriations for national forest acquisition pur 
poses since 1933 have taken an erratic course. During 
the period 1934-1936 inclusive, a total of $44,000,- 
000 was allotted for this purpose. In Fiscal Year 
1937 the appropriation dropped to about 4.4 million 
dollars, stood at around 3 million dollars over each 
of the next three years, dropped to one million 
dollars in 1941, went up to 3 million dollars in 1942, 
then dropped steadily through 1946, during which 
year no appropriation was made whatever. During 
the 1947 fiscal year just ended the Forest Service had 
available for acquisition purposes a total of $3,142, 
000. For 1948 the Service has only $892,000, a very 
smal] amount when the increase in land prices is taken 
into account. Whereas in 1933 the average price paid 
was $1.33, 1n 1943 it rose to $4.31. 

Meantime, the march of forest destruction, over- 
grazing, and agricultural land abandonment under 
private ownership steadily continues. A good share 
of the national losses resulting from uncontrolled 
forest practices could have been prevented or at least 
minimized had the actual rate of acquisition con- 
formed more closely to the long-range program. As 
it is the public now faces much greater expenditures 
to repair the damages on these lands so that the total 
cost of the acquisition and rehabilitation necessary to 
make them again productive will be far greater than 
if they had been acquired at a more adequate rate. 

* * * 
“ ONTACHUSETT’s Bic Two of the wilderness 

M areas are getting their heads together under 
kerosene lamps of the old MacKaye cottage in Shir 
ley Center in a benign conspiracy for the benefit of the 
region,” says a March 17, 1947, editorial in the 
Fitchburg ( Mass.) Sentinel. The editorial continues: 


The Big Two are Benton MacKaye of Shirley Center, 
president of The Wilderness Society, and William P. Whar- 
ton of Groton, president of the National Parks Association. 
Both are old hands at this sort of conspiracy. They would 
offer inhabitants of the region a chance to make this particu- 
lar part of the world in their own back yards, so to speak, 
more habitable and humanly satisfying. 

They are the two prexies, presidents, of two nation-wide 
organizations dedicated to the preservation and restoration 
of wilderness areas or wildland belt. “These wildland areas, 
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be they national parks, riparian tracts, swamps, o1 ridges, are 
major fortresses against the encroachment of civ ilization upon 
nature. In preserving and restoring such natural areas the 
two organizations aim to save for men at least a small part 
of their original “home” whither they may repair occasion- 
illy to receive all the spiritual values that ever come to man 
from his “going home.” 

Montachusett’s Big —ITTwo have an ideology for the con- 
ot They 


1 nation-wide basis, have talked in 


structive play human energies. have operated 
a language 


In 


we must “live a thousand years in a decade. 


chetly on 


understood by a relative few. ‘Time inexorably passes. 


this atomic age 
What the wilderness organizations must do is to bring their 
ideology of constructive human forces to the masses, more 
quickly, and “give the people something to do” in conformity 
with the prin iples ot preserving natural environment, 


foundat on 


ld will not wait 
rocks of 

Man is getting away from the soil, and the 
Family 


wo! Qur social structure sags. The 


society, the family and the soil, 


umMmoninye, 


soil is getting away from man. life is disintegrat- 


ing at an arming rate. 
Going back occasionally to the mountains, the rivers, the 
“vetting back to the soil” for the urban 


And going “home” 


Ww lle Thess arcas Is 
dweller to the mountains and to the 
wildlands is inevitably a step toward reconstruction of family 
lif It is the 
ot the 


mechanized urban environment that is the 


enemy family. ‘The beneficial and spiritualizing dis- 
traction of the woods is a curative for the home-wrec king 
distractions of the city. 

The Big Two are thinking and plotting of two definite 
projects, neither of them brand new. 

One 


, 
elevatons 


s the setting of a wildland belt connecting the three 
from which Montachusett derives its name, a 
W achusett-W itatic- Pack- Monadnock belt. Mr. Mac Kaye 
in the twenties recommended a similar project to the Gov- 
ernor's Committee on Open Spaces. 

Ihe other is to create a wildland belt along the Squani- 
cook river, not another Willard Brook area to be a magnet 
for picnickers, motorists, and bathers, but a real wildland 
would be truly more accessible because 


of the 


trea, where “home 


Ss accessiDie to 


Her 


of the ideology of the Big Two. 


mass invasion by way machine. 
ire two “things to do,” practical local applications 
May their pipe dreams 


LITA 


mater May people respond to this Utopian plan before 
the “Detopian” enemy advances too far and makes such 
pl ins forever mpossible ot realization. 


* * * 


“MU AN Is under the greatest necessity to learn the 
stand the ecology in which he belongs,” says Henry 
G. Maurice in a highly significant article “Speak to 
the Earth” in the August-September Nature Maga 


Zive. 


verities of life, at least so far as to under 


Mr. Maurice, who is President of the Zoological 
Society of London and Secretary of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire, points 
out: 


WILDERNESS NUMBER 2; 
At the present time the entire civilized world is, | believe. 
more unfortunate and more miserable than it has cver been 
before in the uneven course of the history of ization 
There are, of course, ignorant and unthinking people wh 
are enjoying a false prosperity, or, in any case, a precarious 


prosperity; and they think themselves happy. But reall 
intelligent people are unable to contemplate the world today 
without grave misgivings. I dare say that never before in 
the history of the world has one seen so much hatred among 
nations, between individuals, and even between former allies 

Civilized man himself has created the evils from whict 
he suffers... . 

Mr. Maurice asks: “How can we turn men from 
the road that leads to destruction?” 
ments: 

Always this same answer has come to me: That man. 


And he com 


being a living creature, should occupy himself with living 
things. I do not mean that he should not occupy himself 
with the means of gaining a livelihood, but that he should 


Nature. He should 


give consideration to his environment, and regard himself as 


study the life that surrounds him in 


a citizen of a world of l'ving creatures. . . . 
ok * K 
OMMENTING on the American Forestry Associa 
C tion’s Trail Riders of the Wilderness program 
carried on since 1933, the August issue of .1 merican 
Forests says: 

Wilderness trail riding has developed from a small piwo- 
neering party to the 1947 level of nine well organized ex- 
from a scant two dozen participating men and 
In all, approximately 1,500 


peditions 
women to nearly 200 a year. 
people, from every State and all walks of life, have taker 
advantage of this opportunity to revitalize both physically 
and spiritually, and in the process have developed a deep and 
last’ng appreciation of this resource heritage. 

Pointing out further the effects of the program 
on the appreciation of wilderness areas, the editorial 
says: 

‘These priceless remnants of the primitive are now mor 
fully serving the purposes for which they were reserved 
More and more people are becoming conscious of their true 
services are rendered 


that their highest 


through recreation, inspiration, and as watersheds. 
“MU ' CH TO BE COMMENDED ts the appointment 
a technically qualified committee to guide the 


[ Wisconsin] conservation commission’s program 0! 
acquiring and preserving ‘natural areas’ of botanical, 


values public 


* ok 


biological, and geological interest and significance 
throughout the State,” says an April 9 editorial 1 
The Antigo (Wis.) Daily Journal. “The more 


diversified the appeal of northern Wisconsin,” com 
ments the editorial, “the greater the number 0! 
people who will come to live here and to spend their 
vacations. Don’t let us get the idea that vanished 
natural charm can be compensated for by bigger ane 
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etter night clubs and dance 
halls. We need to keep and 


enhance our natural appeal in 
equty O ndscapes, purity ol 
waters, good fishing and hunt 


preservation of wild 


ng, and the 
fe, vegetable and animal, for 
ts own sake.” 
“f : 
APEAKING at a recent meeting 
f the Dude Rancher’s Asso 
‘ation, Regional Forester John 


W. Spencer called the wilder 
ness-area program “‘most con 
: D> ie ae : ” 
structive and far-reaching.” As 
ywuoted in the January 1947 1s 


sue of The Dude Rancher, Mr. 
Spencer said: “The 
ireas form only a small part of 
the total national forest area, but 
these wilderness areas represent 
the last remnant of natural 
{merica. People are commenc 


wilderness 


By 


ng, just dimly, to appreciate the he tumbling brooks 
significance and value of these father Mountain. 
reas today. Ten years from now, "re are ve waters Le 
; . aa , And the green forests, 
they will be appreciated far more eae 
than any of us realize.” Che ndcdieal saciesieall 
“* * 

7 & AMERICANISM, writes Jack Preble in a 

Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star item quoted in 
r recent issue of Virginia Wildlife, “can best be ex 
pressed in a short sentence or two: ‘Consideration o 
your fellow man,’ and ‘Sincere love of your coun 
try.””” Says Mr. Preble in part: 

My Americanism is a belief in the forests, the glades, and 
the meadows. In the first stars at twilight and the soft rustl 
t growing leaves at night. In the far distant shimmering, 
irple hills and pine clad mountains. A belief in the thunde: 
storms irly spring and the spiteful squalls of snow clouds 

the In the infusion of hemlock and spruce and sassa- 

sin our tea... in the green corn thrusting its leaves above 
ground. . . in the wheat. . . in the clover, and in th 

ossoms of the purple rhododendron, the pink azalea, and 
creamy white of the magnolia. 

My Americanism is a belief and love of the surf pounding 
n the crystal beaches and the honk of the wild goose across 

wintry sky. In the scent of the wild honeysuckle in th 
ng and the sweet odor of the fresh plowed earth. 
the bursting buds of the black locust and blueberries and 
trailing arbutus. In the smell of burning hickory and appl 
wood, the fragrant smoke of boughs of balsam fir, o1 
pine or spruce. The tantalizing fragrance of beaver and 
muskrat skins and the scent of smoking fish. 

My Americanism takes the true and straight course down 

the path that leads one to absolute wildness and freedom as 


vil 





GRANDFATHER 


Epona L. S. BaRKER 
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contrasted with phoney freedom, 
regimentation, and culture . . . mere- 
ly civil or military. 

To regard my fellow man as an 


inhabitant, or a part and parcel of 


not an obsolete 


to 


nature and as 


member of society be subservient 
to my 
sionate devotion to the land that gave 
birth or ot 
To be my fel- 
low man... . to do unto others what 

To 
part ot 
glut 


will alone. “To have a pas- 


me refuge in my hour 


need. considerate of 
I would have them do unto me. 


have less selfishness on the 


and 
that 


would destroy 


the 


who 
lay 
them birth. 


those 


and waste land gave 
My conception of Americanism is 
a love of the American heavens . 
where the sky is bluer than anywhere 
earth 


brighter and the fierce, wild storms of 


on where the stars shine 


am Weems 


Photo by: 


yA arl mmer are m yarabl t no 
MOUNTAIN carly su € ire com e to ( 


Where the earth and 
not 


spot on earth. 


meadows and forests are de- 


stroyed and turned into barren wastes 


peak for old (Grand- 
; and deserts, but made to blossom into 
velier than these fields of lush, cool grass to feed the 
the deep irgin for- countless herds of cattle. 
I telieve it is contrary to the best 
trees pr-nciples of Americanism to destroy 


our fields and forests in search of min- 


I do not believe that in a country as great and 


eral wealth. 
rich as ours we should be compelled to destroy forever the 
that birth. I that the 


me thod ot mineral mining by the strip process Is un-American 


land gave us belie ve present-time 


i thousand fold more dangerous than refusing to salute 
the fla 
I sincerely believe that the wilful pollution of our health- 


ind 
gv of our country. 
viving waters. . . our springs, our creeks and our rivers by 
ndustrial and municipal waste is contrary to the best interests 
ot 
ire those who poison the air we breathe with deadly smoke 


ind I think America is 


ind where everyone should build up, conserve, and preserve 


America. Contrary also to the best interests of America 


fumes from mills and factories. 


rather than cut down, burn up, destroy, and pollute. 


Restoratoon of our country can never take the place of 


S. Forest Service recently called atten 
5,000,000 acres of denuded 


onservatlon 
HE | 


| tion to an estimated / 


ind poorly stocked forest land that will have to be 
planted to trees if it is to grow timber even within 
the lifetime of present-day children, and reported 
that the total forest acreage planted in the United 
States since 1926 totals only 6,483,632 acres, of 
which only 4,243,788 acres can now be classed as 
successful plantations. At the average rate of annual 
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planting so far, it will take at least 600 years to do 


the job needed, the Service estimates. 
* * * 

«4D Y virtue of the authority vested in me by Regu 

B lation U-2 of the Secretary of Agriculture,” 
Acting Chief R. FE. McArdle of the Forest Service on 
September 10, 1946, designated a 78,530-acre area in 
the Siskiyou National Forest as the Kalmiopsis Wild 
{rea “to be hereafter administered as a Wild Area 


subject to the provisions of Regulation U-2 and the 


instructions thereunder.” 

“Developments will be limited to simple camp- 
ground improvements consisting of primitive stone 
fireplaces and simple sanitation facilities at the most 
heavily used camping areas.” 

In addition to 72 miles of present trails, 61 miles 
‘f new trail have been projected and the betterment 
of 35 miles of existing trails has been planned, for 


more adequate fre protection. 
* * * 

URTHER DELAY in starting a program of Federal 
F acquisition of non-Federal lands inside the boun- 
daries of National Park System areas will involve 
ultimate large increase in cost and, besides, will mean 
that scenic and historic resources that should be pre 
served will be destroyed or impaired, declared New 
ton B. Drury, Director of the National Park Service, 
in his recent Annual Report. 

Mr. Drury’s report estimated that it would require 
$1,250,000 to $1,500,000 a year for 20 years to 
purchase the lands needed to block up the Park 
Service’s holdings and eliminate other ownerships. 

“The large amount of non-Federal land inside the 
national parks and monuments (amounting to more 
than 600,000 acres) over which the National Park 
a constant threat to the 
integrity of these areas and a serious impediment, 
in many cases, to sound development and economical 


Service has no control is 


and effective administration,” Director Drury 
asserted. * * B-4 
4“ S A MATTER OF GENERAL INTEREST,” says Out 


door America, “we have secured the follow 
ing from the U.S. Forest Service as representing that 
relative to 
uirplane landing fields in the national forests’: 


agency’s ‘present views and policies 


“1. Permits for the use of national forest lands for emer- 
gency landing strips along heavily used flyways will be issued 
when and where need for them is determined by the Civil 


\eronautic’s Administration 


or other appropriate official 
agency. No improvements other than cleared strips are 
anticipated and use of these strips is to be restricted to bona 
fide emergency landings. 


“2. Forest Service landing fields in wilderness or other 


restricted use areas are provided for official use only. Public 
use is prohibited. 
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ak 3 The Forest Service obviously has no Control over the 
construction or use of landing fields on private !ands jnsid, 
the national forests. 

“4. The use of fields constructed by the Forest Servic 

in nonrestricted areas will be permitted the pu lic to the 
extent compatible with the purpose for which the fields ap 
constructed. 
“5. Permits may be issued on national forests outside o! 
wilderness or restricted areas for the construction of private 
landing fields. Such permits will include a provision fo, 
necessary official use and may reserve the right to declar: 
the field open to free public use for noncommercial purposes 
if an increase in the private use of airplanes makes such 
use of the landing field necessary.” 


* ** * 
“A RoAD will be built up this creek for logging 
purposes” was the dismaying news that greeted 


Harvey Broome, Knoxville, Tenn., Council Member 
of The Wilderness Society, on a recent Sunday just 
as he had “discovered” in the Nantahala National 
Forest of western North Carolina what he describes 
after many years of exploration as “the finest exam 
ple of Southern Appalachian forest and creek asso 
ciation of my experience.” Hoping that the construc 
tion project may yet be abandoned or modified, Mr. 
Broome writes in some detail of his observations, as 
follows, referring to the Santeetlah Creek, a tribu 
tary of Santeetlah Lake: 


... The only thing that can possibly compare with it in 


the Smokies is Raven’s Fork, the Road Prong, and maybe J 


one or two of the creeks in the Greenbrier. But Santeetlah 


Creek is done on such magnificent scale that it surpasses ff 


anything I have seen in the Smokies or elsewhere in the 
Southern Appalachian. 
last Sunday there is an immense volume of water, and al- 


Even apparently at the low ebb of 


though we were able to pick our way with some facility 
along the edges we were confronted time after time with 
large pools, one or two of them as much as 61) feet across, 
with gigantic lichen-covered boulders, ledges in the creek bed 
often covered thickly with moss, with cliffs along the edges 
also green with moss and lichens overhung with rhododen- 
dron, birch, magnolia, and crusty old hemlocks as superb as 
any Pools were alive with fish, and manj 
times we saw them without difficulty in the marvelous water. 


I have ever seen. 


There were small falls, cascades, and great sloping rock sur- 
faces down which the water would slide in bewildering pat- 
terns for 60 to 70 feet. The forest slopes on either side of 
the creek rose almost as steeply and magnificently as the 
north side of Brushy. Everything was dank and lush, and 
although it was a broiling summer day elsewhere, we were 
enspirited by the coolness and the moisture of the valley. You 
know how much I have been around in the southern moun- 
tains, and it is my considered judgment that this is the finest 
creek in the whole southern area. I can’t possibly describe it 
. IT was 


to you, but I hope that you will believe it to be so. . 
impressed with what one mountain man said. . . . He said: 
“They shouldn’t let em cut a single one of the hemlocks; 
they hold more water than any of the other trees.’ 


> _. We 
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over the <aw evidenc if bear, and a fisherman said that he saw a Southwest Desert, Coastal Prairie, Coastal Swamp, 
nds inside} fawn and its mother. The trails are the most primitive; often — South Appalachian, Northeast Conifer, and Tundra. 


ve were flat on our stomachs wriggling under blowdowns. It also called for the preservation of such small 
t Service} “The area seems as completely unspoiled as anything could be. natural areas as yet remain from seven other types— 
Sela, a xf x x Lake State Hardwood, Oak Hickory, High-grass 
. EETING ON AN ISLAND in Rainy Lake near Ranier, Prairie, Coastal Pine, Piedmont, Atlantic Coastline, 
utside oj Minn., in “the heart of the continent,” the and Pacific Coastline. 
f private} Council of The Wilderness Society late in June The Council described as central to this program 
‘sion for} Jaunched a campaign to extend throughout the con- the project of the President’s Quetico-Superior Com- 
© declare} sinent a system of wilderness areas for permanent mittee to establish an international area in this region. 
ae preservation. It was the Council’s 1947 annual It urged immediate action on the three-point pro 
— = meeting, held June 20 to 23 at “The Mallard,” — gram for protecting the Superior Roadless Area sup 
‘sland home of Council Member Ernest C. Ober ported by the Minnesota State Conservation Depart- 
holtzer. ment and advocated in Congress by Representative 
logging Wilderness areas, it was pointed out, have unique John Blatnik, from this district. It is imperative, 
greeted | <ientific values and are of historical and educational — said the Council, to protect from airplane and un- 
Member importance, but their outstanding value is in “pre desirable resort invasion this strategically important 
lay just} serving for all Americans the choice they now have part of the Quetico-Superior wilderness. ; 


vationalf of finding recreation in the wilderness if they so 
escribes} wish.’ The influence of the wilderness the Council 


. 


T exam-f described as “essential to the survival of our Ameri 


The Council also urged protection of the now 
threatened wilderness of Olympic National Park and 
gave its support to the efforts of the New York State 
\dirondack Moose River Committee to protect a 
threatened Adirondack wilderness area. 

Commending the U. S. Forest Service for its recent 
decision to preserve the San Gorgonio Primitive Area 
in California in the face of demands by certain skiers 
for mechanical and hotel facilities, the Council urged 
similar diligence in protecting all the 76 areas in 
national forests that have already been designated for 
wilderness preservation. “In our national forests, na- 


, 


kK asso-f can culture.’ 
NSTrUC The Council, governing body for the Society’s 
d, Mr. membership in all the +8 States, Canada, and other 
ions, asf foreign countries, adopted plans for enlisting the 
| tribu-F cooperation of other conservation organizations, edu- 
cational and scientific institutions, civic groups, and 
ith it inf State, Provincial, Dominion, and Federal govern- 
| maybe | mental agencies in preserving before too late repre 
nteetlah § sentative remnants of the once extensive and greatly 





urpasses # varied American wilderness. : gg ; 
in the Rhoads te | eee er tional parks, and in some State areas,” said the Coun- 

Already it is too late to save a sample area of a cae 

ebb of F me of vrumitive America.” Aldo Leonold cil, “we have already accomplished much toward 
607, oe eee se eee’ establishing our continental system, and we should 
‘ : ; 2 ; . : . “Str . ( >nte syste ¢ _ 

facilin | Doted wildlife authority, told the Councal. “Gone 8 ; ’ : ; 
acuity “aga ; . ; yarns wi certainly make sure that we safeguard what few wil- 
ne with | entirely are all large stretches of the primitive prati- ; ee 

eh aed derness areas we thus have. 
- ACTOSS, Ie, ne said. , . “hy : 
Attending the Council’s 4-day meeting were: Ben- 


eek bed | «=A State conservation commissioner of Wisconsin, 
e edges | Leopold, who is Vice President of the Society, de 
xdoden- | clared that for about half of the types of primitive 
perb as | America all substantial remnants have already dis- 
d many | appeared. He.pointed out further that it will be 
water. | most difficult to find areas of some other types. 


ton MacKaye, President, Shirley Center, Mass.; 
Aldo Leopold, Vice President, Madison, Wis.; 
Ernest S. Griffith, Treasurer, Washington, D. C.; 
Olaus J. Murie, Director, Moose, Wyo.; Howard 
Zahniser, Executive Secretary and Editor of THE 


ck sur- But there is still opportunity, he said, to preserve Livin WILDERNESS, Washington, D. C.; Harvey 
pA 1 wilderness system that will be of inestimable value Broome, Knoxville, Penn. ; Irving M. Clark, Belle- 
as the | © future generations, as well as to the present. vue, W ash. Bernard Frank, W arrengeem, D. C.; 
rage Urging the importance of making the most of this Robert F. Griggs, I ittsburgh, Pa. ; George Mar 
» were  Upportunity, Benton MacKaye, nationally known re shall, New ) ork, N. Y.; and Ernest C. Oberholtzer, 
:. You § Sonal planner who is President of the Society, called member of the Council and host to the meeting at 
moun- for aggressive action that would secure in a conti- his island home “The Mallard” in Rainy Lake. 

¢ finest § Nental system representative units of every type of The Council reelected its officers and elected Fred- 
cribe it } Wilderness now remaining. Endorsing this proposal, erick Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass., and San 
_ I was J the Council instigated a program for establishing such Francisco, Calif., as a new member of the Council, 
e said: } areas in 11 principal land and water types—Lake succeeding Dorothy Sachs Jackson. Revisions of 


— State Pines, Shortgrass Prairie, Rocky Mountain — the Society’s by-laws were made, the amended by- 
"| Conifer, Northwest Conifer, Southwest Bushfield, laws now being as follows— 











me-third of hip upon all ymimittees so created, 
annual meeting Section 6.—Omn a date to be desigmatad 
rity vote of all y the Executive Committee the Coumed 
terms of three years or hall hold its annual meeting, provided tha 
sre elected. In addition tevo annual meetings shall be held within 
z member three months of each other. 
(1) Special meetings of the C uncil may 
e called by the President, Director, or Bx 
ecutive Secretary or by the written request 
members of the Council. 
(2) All meetings of the Council shall be 
eld in Washington, D. C., unless othlan 
vise determined by the Council or Beecm 
tiwe Committee. 
(3) A majority of the Council, or 
members thereof, whichever number i 
present at meetings in person, shall 





aa 
maller, 

nstitute a quorum, 
(4) A resolution in writing, igmed by 
hree-fourt hs of the mem bers i the Coum 
| shall be deemed to be of the same force 
md elect @s f it had been duly passed by 
te of the Council at a convened meeting. 


ArTicLe III 


Members of the Societys 
e frersons who have stated 
riting their agizement with the objectse 
the Society as set forth in Article 1, provi 
that the Executive Committee may rejée 
ny application, 

(1) This requirement shall not affect the 
tanding of those members who joined t 
Society prior to January 1, 1947. 

Section 2.—By a majority vote of thé 
ntire membership of the Council, cast ia 
person, or by a vote in writing signed by 
hree-fourths of its members, the C 

Executive may expel from membership in the Socjety 
no mone iny member who manifests an overt lack of 
except by ynpathy with the objects of the Society; 
following ut no member shall be expelled untib he 
Treasurer, as been furnished with a written com platmt 
Vice Presi- against him and has been given the oppore 
, the Exec- tunity of answering it or of resigning. 
i the Execu- Section 3.—The Council shall establi 
no officer lasses of membership and membership ditt, 
provided that the Executive Committee 
may in its discretion waive payment of dua 

im specific instances. 

(1) Fifty cents of the membership uti 
hall be set aside as a subscription to the 


jety’s publication, THE Livinc WILDER 


The Council may author 
f lonations and heques 


ArTicLe IV 


ay be amende yao 


ls of the members of the Co 


2t any meeting of the Ce uncil held 
fter not less than thirty days’ written 
1 Ld e of the proposed amendment or ame 
deem neces ments and the reasons therefor, provt 
proper conduct that such vote shall be thereafter comp 
f the Society. All members by two-thirds of the entire Council in wort 


hall be eligible to member- ing within sixty days. 











nber is 


m, shall 


ned by 
e Coum 
me jorce 
assed by 
necting 





shalt 
tated im 
pects of 





